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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHEN we last went to press the mighty tidal wave of patriot- 
ism that swept over this country on October 27th was already 

indicated, but the full results were not to hand. 
on al W. As these came in it was seen that the National 

| ave i 

cause as represented by the National Govern- 
ment had gained a victory unprecedented in the memory of 
man and entirely beyond the expectations of its most sanguine 
supporters. Naturally, after the event many persons were 
ready to suggest that they had always expected something 
of the kind, but we know of no one who before the event 
came within 100 seats of what actually happened. There was 
a widespread belief that the Government would secure a 
substantial majority of, say, 100 or 150 but there was little 
evidence as to what was in the mind of the 30,000,000 elec- 
torate who were rather more undemonstrative than usual and 
many candidates contesting what were regarded as forlorn 
hopes were as surprised as we were at their success. The 
gratifying and really wholesome feature of this historic event 
was that all sections of the community took part in it just as 
they had taken part in the Great War. They realised that 
the issue was for or against their country and the working 
classes, of both sexes, rolled up in their hundreds of thousands 
to vote down an anti-National Party which stood on the 
platform of class against country. We have never shared the 
pessimism of those who ascribe our political failings and 
failures to an ignorant and prejudiced Democracy as we have 
always believed that whenever the British people are allowed 
to know the truth, they may be relied upon to return a sane 
and sound verdict. We agree with those who regard this 
General Election as a vindication of Democracy and it is 
certainly an immense encouragement to all patriotic persons 
to continue working for Great Britain whose future is assured 
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for many years if only our Government can be persuaded to 
rise to the wonderful occasion presented to it by the action of 
the Electorate. Never did any body of men in our history 
have such a golden opportunity of serving the nation and 
Empire as His Majesty’s present Ministers. The one and 
only depressing feature in the outlook is the doubt whether 
they will show themselves worthy of their mandate. 


THE mere arithmetic of the General Election was exciting, 
The Labour Opposition went to the country 265 strong and 

, : emerged as a pitiful Rump consisting of 52 
yea Seas “al ut gon all be ccuaentiiell in 
a single omnibus. They lost 213 seats, mostly by colossal 
majorities. This phenomenon occurred everywhere. You 
can walk from Land’s End to John o’ Groats without striking 
a single constituency returning a Labour member. They are 
very scarce in former strongholds. Lancashire and York- 
shire threw them out wholesale. Few of their “ safe seats” 
were secure even in mining areas. When the men still voted 
Labour the women voted National. It was the word National 
that appealed to everybody. Had Ministers appealed to the 
Electorate as ‘‘ Internationalists,’’ Messrs. Henderson and 
Co. might have gained the day. There is much virtue in a 
name. The Conservative triumph corresponded to the Labour 
rout. Of 263 Conservative seats at the Dissolution not one 
was lost, while 208 were gained—nearly all from Labour and 
some in most unexpected places. The Simonite Liberals 
made a net gain of 7, the Samuelite Liberals of 3, while the 
Lloyd George Party, having sunk to 4, were able to save this 
quartet from the debacle by persuading Mr. Henderson not 
to oppose them. The new House of Commons is thus com- 
posed :— 


MINISTERIALISTS. 
Unionist pate ee ca sia -- 471 
Liberal National (Simonites) we os, oe 
Liberal (Samuelites) ... sis oe isc. on 
National Labour .... ons ak sae a 
National whee wht sik ah ate 2 
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OPPOSITION. 
Labour des no ie OD 
Ind. Liberal (Lloyd Geongites) ai de 4 
56 
Independent .. bps _ siti 5 


It will be pilates from these main that the Samuelite 
Liberals are less than one-fourteenth of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons and though admittedly 
many Liberals voted Conservative this hardly gives the 
former a lien on the latter, whose success was mainly due to the 
great Labour vote they diverted from the Opposition—largely 
attracted by the promise of Protection. 


Amone the most sensational features of this unforgettable 
event was the annihilation of the late Labour Cabinet of 
: whom but one solitary member survived the 
Eeretonel ordeal—Mr. George Lansbury—who kept 
Poplar. All his colleagues who ran away with 

him in August were not merely defeated but humiliated, their 
humiliation being accentuated by the signal success of the 
men whom they deserted. Thus Mr. J. H. Thomas had a 
resounding victory in Derby by no less than 27,000 votes, 
while Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s courageous campaign in 
what was generally regarded as a forlorn hope resulted in his 
beating the Labour machine in Seaham, as well as the many 
former colleagues who came to expel him, by 5,900 votes. 
Contrast this with the fiasco of Mr. Arthur Henderson in 
Burnley—torpedoed by the gallant Admiral Gordon Campbell 
by 8,000 votes—of Mr. J. R. Clynes in Manchester, whose 
previous huge majority crumbled away, of Miss Bondfield in 
Wallsend, Mr. W. Graham in Edinburgh, Dr. Addison at 
Swindon, and many others too numerous to mention. All 
told, 13 ex-Cabinet Ministers of the Labour Party bit the dust, 
while the casualties among the lesser lights were propor- 
tionate. No less satisfactory was the failure of the bosses 
of the T.U.C. against whom rank-and-file Trade Unionists 
revolted all over the country. Thus Mr. Hayday, an ex- 
president of the Trades Union Congress, and three other 
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members of the General Council (Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. H. A. 
Elvin and Mr. A. G. Walkden) were all rejected. Even more 
significant was the downfall of Mr. Ebenezer Edwards, 
president of the Miners’ Federation, who had a majority of 
16,000 at Morpeth in 1929. Mr. Henderson’s followers in 
Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, and Cumberland were 
reduced from 59 to 9. Any comment would spoil such 
figures. Lancashire surpassed itself, returning 61 National 
members and 5 anti-Nationalists. Among other striking 
incidents was the clearance of all the Socialist women in the 
last Parliament, none of whom had made any mark, the pitiful 
failure of the New Party and the Communists, nearly all of 
whom forfeited their deposits. The electors were in a serious 
mood and had no patience with freak candidatures. Brighton 
had the distinction of producing the record majority in this 
record election, viz., Sir Cooper Rawson, 62,000. 


Socratists being anything but sportsmen are naturally very 
bad losers. They debit their debacle to any but the real 

cause, which was their own unspeakable inep- 
oo titude and arrant cowardice. "aces a 
ducted the country to the brink of bankruptcy they proceeded 
to run away because a handful of bosses on the T.U.C. cracked 
their whip and ordered them out of the Government. As the 
electors learnt, not only were Messrs. Henderson & Co. 
cowards but likewise frauds. They had been in favour of nine- 
tenths of the economies ultimately adopted by the National 
Government while some of them inclined to even more drastic 
measures, including all the “‘ cuts’ in pay they so violently 
denounced on every platform. Most of them had favoured a 
tariff, though for electioneering purposes they professed to be 
“‘ Free Traders.”’ Some of them stood convicted of advocat- 
ing still larger economies and even food taxes. How could 
the electors be expected to vote for such calculated humbugs 
who could only offer them a programme of “ Bolshevism run 
mad,” with vastly increased taxation and certain bank- 
ruptcy ? They were not beaten by “ panic ” as they pretend. 
There was no sign of panic anywhere. They were beaten by 
themselves. They convinced their own former supporters 
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that they were unfit and improper persons to be charged with 
the Government and the electors acted accordingly. That is 
the whole story and the Socialists will remain in the cold shade 
of Opposition indefinitely until they learn their lesson and 
realise that, taken as a whole, the British people will always 
place country before class and that every attempt of Trade 
Union bosses to write off their opponents as “ blacklegs ”’ can 
only recoil on its fatuous authors. In endeavouring to explain 
away their annihilation Messrs. Henderson & Co. seek to 
console themselves with the reflection that under some 
different electoral system they would have secured more 
seats. This is common form with all defeated factions. They 
can’t, however, get over the fact that though calling them- 
selves “‘ The People,” they polled less than a quarter of the 
registered electors. That is not much “ to write home about.” 


THE millions who mobilised on October 27th were not only 
moved by contempt for the Socialists who had “let them 
down ”’ so badly since the previous General 
Election by ignoring the major problems and 
dissipating their energies on minor issues. They were also 
inspired by hope. They were heartily sick of Party strife and 
of purely Party Governments that promised without per- 
forming and whose policies led nowhere. They believed that 
a Government calling itself National and appealing for 
National support on National lines would really be able to do 
for the Nation what successive Party Governments had failed 
in. It was true that it consisted of discordant elements but 
presumably these would sink their differences and work for 
the common good. The British public are naturally opti- 
mistic and hopeful of the best and all the optimists responded 
to the call on October 27th. They gave an unprecedented vote 
of confidence to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues in 
full reliance on their solemn and specific undertakings to save 
our credit, to balance our trade and to cope with unemploy- 
ment. Voters are fully prepared to “ Buy British,” but they 
want their Government to “ be British ” and to give priority 
to British well-being and British interests over all other 
considerations. It was many years since the electorate had 
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seen such a Government but they hoped and believed that 
at long last responsible statesmen had pulled themselves 
together and that henceforward they would concentrate on 
National and Imperial questions and expend less energy in 
directing the affairs of the rest of the world. The masses 
obviously voted against an anti-National Government, but 
they did not vote in favour of an International Government. 
We doubt whether this truism has yet penetrated to Downing 
Street, which usually lives in a little world of its own and 
rapidly loses touch with the ordinary man and the average 
woman who now expect Ministers to follow the popular 
lead. 


On the announcement of the results the Prime Minister and 
his chief colleagues expressed their delight at this resounding 
triumph as was only natural, just as it was 
to be expected that Mr. Henderson should 
describe his disaster as “‘a mockery of Democratic Parlia- 
mentary representation.”” Mr. MacDonald seemed somewhat 
oppressed by his success and claimed “ forbearance as well as 
confidence.”” Mr. Baldwin observed : “‘ The workers through- 
out the country have put their trust in the National Govern- 
ment ; we must not fail them” (our italics). They certainly 
must not and if Mr. Baldwin means what he says, and no one 
questions his bona fides, though there may be doubts as to his 
energy, certain steps are clearly indicated to any British 
Government anxious not to disappoint the country which we 
would earnestly recommend to His Majesty’s Ministers before 
they take refuge in that citadel of self-complacency in which 
Cabinets are apt to ensconce themselves. We have no 
hesitation in saying that could they be persuaded to do these 
things within a year, or possibly six months, not only would 
the Budget be balanced as well as British trade, but the 
country would be on the high road to prosperity. 


I. Discard the Dictatorship of the Governor of the Bank 
of England who has been a uniformly bad adviser 
throughout the last decade. 

II. Keep off the Gold Standard. 
III. Think less of Germany and more of England. 


Suggestions 
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IV. Divert energies now frittered away on the Geneva 
League of Nations to the commercial consolidation of 
the British League of Nations. 


V. For this purpose summon an Imperial Conference to 
deal with Preference and Currency. 


VI. Reopen the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver 
and thus destroy the groundwork of Gandhiism by 
redressing India’s one solid grievance. 


VII. Instantly impose an Emergency Tariff on manufactured 
goods pending the preparation of a scientific tariff. 


VIII. Light duties on imported foreign foodstuffs, heavier 
duties on manufactured and luxury foodstuffs, plus 
prohibitive duties on slave-grown foodstuffs. 


IX. Any other practical steps to save British agriculture. 


If such a programme—which could no doubt be usefully 
expanded—were adopted, few electors would feel that they 
had wasted their time in voting National on October 27th. 


AtmostT the only contretemps in this historic election was the 
return of Sir Herbert Samuel by a substantial majority at 
Darwen in Lancashire. This result he owes to 
the misplaced magnanimity of Mr. Baldwin, 
who at an early stage of the contest went out of his way to 
declare that the Unionists of Darwen were “ not playing the 
game” in opposing the Home Secretary. In effect, the 
Conservative Leader supplied Sir Herbert Samuel with “a 
coupon,” although there was not the smallest risk of a Socialist 
being returned through a split National vote, as admittedly 
the Socialist candidate was not in the running. It was 
simply a question as to whether a Radical or a Conservative 
should get in, and our excellent Conservative candidate, 
Captain Alan Graham (unaccountably misdescribed in the 
hustle of getting to Press last month) was clearly entitled to 
Conservative support all the more after Sir Herbert Samuel 
had made it plain that he remained in the Government for 
the purpose of “ queering the pitch” and that he regarded 
himself as the Special Constable of “Free Trade.” To 
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accentuate the blunder, while Mr. Baldwin was repudiating 
his own follower and giving his blessing to Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the latter was openly supporting anti-Baldwin candidates in 
several constituencies. Whoever “ played the game,” the 
Home Secretary did not, and we would have cheerfully lost 
ten other seats to secure the return of Captain Alan Graham. 
Since the Election Sir Herbert Samuel has been exposed by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain as being engaged in extra-Cabinet 
intrigues. He is not called “Slippery Sam” for nothing. 


Ir were ungrateful not to acknowledge the part, however 
unwitting, of Mr. Lloyd George in swelling the vote for the 
National Government. Although he remains a 


>. , demi-god in certain newspaper offices where he 
Ally , is immune from all criticism whatever he does, 


he is anything but a popular hero with the 
British public, whose confidence he has completely lost during 
the last ten years. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that, despite Press efforts to protect him, he is the most 
discredited of all our politicians—not excluding Messrs. 
Henderson and Graham and the others “who ran away.” 
Consequently, when Mr. Lloyd George withdrew his family 
from the National Government and proceeded to fulminate 
against it and all its works, he rallied thousands and tens of 
thousands of voters to the National cause; they argued, 
“Tf Lloyd George is against it, it must be right.” To make 
matters better for the Government and worse for the 
Opposition, Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to pronounce the 
latter “‘a Free Trade” Party and summoned Free Traders 
te vote for Messrs. Henderson and Co. As the working 
man—and his wife—in many thousand instances regard 
Free Trade with abhorrence as having cost them their job, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration rallied another huge con- 
tingent of electors of both sexes to the National cause. He 
is now understood to be angling for the leadership of the anti- 
National Opposition. This, we sincerely hope, he may 
achieve, as he would as infallibly destroy Socialism as he would 
have destroyed Conservatism but for the Diehard revolt 
of 1922. 
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Our General Election created an immense impression abroad. 
Our friends everywhere were equally amazed and delighted. 
It seemed too good to be true after all the 
_— alarming news they had heard as to the progress 
of Socialism in this country that the Socialist Party should 
be smashed to smithereens. The Dominions (outside official 
Boer circles) unfeignedly rejoiced, as they not unnaturally 
regarded our great National Victory as a great Imperial 
event and as conclusive evidence that at long last the Mother 
Country was prepared to realize the dream of Joseph Cham- 
berlain. Canada, Australia and New Zealand lost no time in 
expressing their satisfaction and their hopes. The French 
were especially pleased because they were conscious of the 
evil influence elsewhere—particularly in France—of the 
existence of a Socialist Government in England—French 
Socialists made no concealment of their chagrin, as they 
dreaded the effect of this Bolshevist debacle on the French 
electorate. The Italians were likewise elated, as they regarded 
the downfall of Messrs. Henderson and Co. as a defeat for all 
anti-Fascists. ‘The Germans were in two minds—anything 
calculated to strengthen British prestige hardly appeals to 
them, but many of their leading politicians could not help 
admiring the solidarity displayed by all classes of the British 
electorate. The Americans were, generally speaking, be- 
wildered. It had been so dinned into them that John Bull 
was “ down and out ”’ and the British working classes nothing 
but a collection of “dole drawers” that they could hardly 
credit the evidence of their senses as the results rolled in. 
The Americans are just as ignorant of us as we are of them. 
We are always surprising one another, and probably always 
shall. 


THE General Election was followed by the customary inter- 
lude during which much mischief is usually done, and the 
present occasion proved no exception to the 
usual rule. This is always a dangerous 
moment, because the British public have shot their bolt 
and temporarily cease to count in the eyes of the politicians, 
at whose mercy the country then lies. There was much 
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speculation as to how the Prime Minister would interpret his 
unprecedented mandate and not a little intriguing behind the 
scenes with the object of attenuating, if not falsifying, the 
embarrassingly enthusiastic verdict our National Government 
had obtained. There was a discouraging delay in “ recon- 
structing” the Cabinet, which appears to have been partly 
due to the efforts of mugwumps and others to prevent Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain from succeeding Mr. Siiowden as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the ground that as the former 
was a convinced believer in tariffs, it would be better to 
appoint some wobbler or pseudo Free Trader. To the mug- 
wump tariffs might be tolerable if imposed by some one who 
doesn’t believe in them, or only half believes in them, but 
intolerable if the handiwork of anyone who does believe in 
them. However, this manceuvre faileda—Mr. Chamberlain 
was too pre-eminently fitted for this key position, and it was 
realized that his exclusion would be regarded as a challenge 
by the Conservative host in the House of Commons. How- 
ever, in order to sterilize his efforts at the Exchequer, Sir 
Philip Cunliffe Lister was removed from the Board of Trade, 
which was entrusted to Mr. Walter Runciman—a Liberal and 
a Free Trader. To have had Protectionists in both these offices 
would have encouraged the idea that this is a Protectionist 
Government with a Protectionist policy, whereas in truth 
and in fact it is a Wait and See Government without any 
definite policy, which trusts to the chapter of accidents to 
save it from making any decision as between Free Trade and 
Protection. To preserve the balance, i.e., to create a dead- 
lock, the Cabinet of ten was doubled in order that several 
more “Free Traders” might be accommodated, although 
it is common ground that the larger any committee the more 
inefficient it is bound to be. Ten men can both discuss and 
decide. Twenty men can only discuss. As a method of 
deferring decision this “‘ Reconstruction ” was perfect. 


UttmatTELy the following twenty were announced as con- 
stituting the new Cabinet, several Departments being in- 
cluded within the charmed circle that had much better 
remain outside, as they have little connection with the 
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general policy of the Government and constrain the Cabinet 
to degenerate into Departmentalism, which has been the 

curse of all our huge post-war Cabinets :— 
lang Prime Minister and First Lord of the 

Treasury, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald (Nat. 
Lab.); Lord President of the Council, Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win (C.); Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain (C.); Home Secretary, Sir Herbert Samuel 
(Nat. Lib.); Lord Chancellor, Lord Sankey (Nat. Lab.) ; 
Secretary for War, Lord Hailsham (C.); Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir John Simon (Nat. Lib.); Secretary for India, 
Sir Samuel Hoare (C.) ; Secretary for the Dominions, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas (Nat. Lab.) ; Secretary for the 
Colonies, Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister (C.) ; Secretary for Air, Lord 
Londonderry (C.); Secretary for Scotland, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair (Nat. Lib.); Minister of Health, Sir E. Hilton 
Young (C.); President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Walter 
Runciman (Nat. Lib.) ; Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Philip Snowden 
(Nat. Lab.); First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir B. Eyres- 
Monsell (C.); President of the Board of Education, Sir 
Donald Maclean (Nat. Lib.); Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Sir John Gilmour (C.); Minister of Labour, Sir 
Henry Betterton (C.); First Commissioner of Works, Mr. W. 
Ormsby-Gore (C.). 


THE Prime Minister’s task in reconstructing his Cabinet was 
rendered infinitely easier by the handsome letter which Sir 
Fifty-Seven Austen Chamberlain had written to Mr. Baldwin 

the day after the General Election waiving any 
claim he might have to high office in favour of younger men. 
Such self-abnegation on the part of politicians is so rare that 
Sir Austen’s action made a great impression and was the 
subject of general encomium. Lords Reading, Crewe and 
Amulree are understood to have expressed themselves 
similarly. The way was consequently open to a real rejuvena- 
tion of the Cabinet, and it was expected that at least one or 
two men in “ the thirties’ would be promoted so that the 
younger generation should not regard itself as disqualified 
for any except subordinate offices. But nothing of this kind 
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happened, and for the most part the new Ministers are 
typical Front Bench men with Front Bench minds. Eleven 
of the twenty call themselves Conservatives, five are Liberals, 
and four Labour. Misleading statements have appeared in 
the Press as to their fiscal proclivities. We should classify 
them as three, or possibly four, convinced Protectionists ; 
five, six or seven thorough-going Free Traders ; and the rest 
doubtful and wobblers. So the Cabinet by no means reflects 
either the opinions of the House of Commons or the country, 
The most interesting appointment ‘is that of Sir John Simon 
as Foreign Minister. He opened with the unfortunate remark 
that he is “a League of Nations Man.” The average age 
of the twenty is said to be fifty-seven. 


Most politicians have such a mania for Office, and are so 
bitterly disappointed at being “left out’? when a new 

Government is formed, that their friends are 
nace apt to condole with them. On the present 

occasion several men have been omitted who 
might have expected to be included and who were generally 
regarded as likely to become Ministers if service, capacity 
and consistency counted with the powers that be in the 
Conservative Party. Almost all the plums have gone to 
the Mugwumps and the Y.M.C.A. section of Conservatives. 
But so far from being a subject of condolence we regard this 
as one of congratulation to the “ Left Outs.’ The Lloyds, 
the Amerys, and the Page Crofts are in an immeasurably better 
and stronger position outside than inside the Government. 
They can now exercise real influence on National policy and 
see that it does not degenerate into Internationalism. Inside 
the Government—lost among the Twenty—they would have 
worn themselves out kicking against the pricks. They 
would have found every effort obstructed by Sir Herbert 
Samuel and would have speedily found themselves reduced 
to impotence or resignation. Meanwhile the rank and file 
—without leadership—would gradually have lost their moral, 
there would be wholesale abstentions from Westminster, and 
ultimately a general slump in the constituencies. There is 
one other important point to be borne in mind. Some 
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shrewd observers aver that the present Government will 
speedily break up. In that case it is vital that there should 
be an alternative available consisting of Conservatives who 
have not been compromised by participation in this 
Coalition. 


Tue Prime Minister’s first utterance after the great events of 
October 27th was naturally awaited with the keenest interest, 

and it was confidently predicted that he would 
ar all strike an Imperial and National note in unison 

with the mood of the electorate. This expecta- 
tion was hardly realized. At the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 
November 9th, where he obtained a wonderful ovation, he 
responded in a speech in which this note was not conspicuous. 
The Press, of course, had to pretend that his ““ comprehensive 
survey ’’ of the world crisis was beyond criticism, but the 
public had anticipated something different after so resounding 
a National demonstration and were distinctly disappointed. 
After being informed that the balancing of the Budget and 
the balancing of trade were our immediate problems, the 
audience were referred to the fact that two men of divergent 
views (Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Walter Runciman) 
were primarily concerned in these “tasks of colossal mag- 
nitude.” It is the divergency of view, and nothing else, 
that make them so difficult. The problems in themselves 
are fairly simple and soluble. Most of the Prime Minister’s 
speech was devoted to international matters, It made little 
reference to the British Empire beyond the announcement 
that Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Dominions Secretary, is to waste 
several months on a tour of the Dominions to ascertain “ the 
possibilities ’” of Imperial commercial co-operation. Otherwise 
the new Government would appear most concerned with 
“the economics of Europe,” which “ must be straightened 
out and rationalized before any nation in Europe can find the 
foundations for stable economic and industrial conditions.” 
The “ present condition of Germany ”’ is apparently to be the 
primary preoccupation of His Majesty’s National Governmert, 
who are prepared to participate in a financial “ overhaui”’ 
of the Fatherland. The world will collapse unless Germany 
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is encouraged to repudiate her debts—that is what it comes to, 
Among other international problems besetting us are Disarma- 
ments, War Debts, Reparations, etc., which we are prepared 
to play our part in “ disentangling.” Then we have to confer 
** self-government’ upon India. In fact, the new Cabinet 
appears disposed to dissipate its energies where they will be 
least beneficial to this country, oblivious of their mandate to 
concentrate on the affairs of Nation and Empire. 


THE Prime Minister made a vague reference to the “ stabiliza- 
tion”? of the pound—a subject on which there is acute 
Stabilization difference of opinion even among bankers. Mr, 

MacDonald incidentally produced a powerful 
argument against returning to the Gold Standard, though 
he did not connect cause and effect. He mentioned the 
gratifying fact that within the preceding five weeks “ there 
are 114,000 fewer unemployed on the register . . . at a time 
when normally the volume of unemployment is on the in- 
crease. During the same five weeks last year, for instance, 
unemployment increased by 101,000, so that compared 
with last year we are 215,000 to the good. And the improve- 
ment has come very largely from large important industries, 
like cotton, wool and suchlike.” Quite so—our export trades, 
which have begun to feel the benefits of the suspension of the 
Gold Standard, now have a chance of competing in foreign 
markets previously closed. Think what this means—100,000 
fewer unemployed. Hope and happiness restored in 100,000 
homes to 300,000 or 400,000 persons. Look at it from the 
Exchequer’s point of view. Every reduction of the un- 
employed by 100,000 involves (according to The Times) a 
saving of £5,000,000 to the State. Multiply 100,000 by £130 
(the supposed value of a working-man’s work) and you get 
the sum of £13,000,000, being the gain to the community. 
In six months at this rate the unemployed would diminish by 
500,000, the taxpayers would save £25,000,000 (i.e., more 
than they could hope to make by a gigantic Conversion 
Loan) and the country would gain £65,000,000. Never- 
theless there are people in the City of London who under the 
plea of “ stabilization ’’ would reverse this beneficent process 
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and replunge us into the Slough of Despond from which we 
had the inestimable good luck to escape on September 21st— 
a red-letter day in the history of England. 


Ir was generally expected that Mr. Montagu Norman’s 
indifferent health would necessitate a change in the Governor- 

ship of the Bank of England, and various 
a si persons were mentioned as his possible successor 

in this supremely important post. Corre- 
sponding surprise was accordingly caused by the announce- 
ment that the Court of Directors had nominated him for yet 
another year—his thirteenth—as Governor. Orthodox City 
editors are in ecstasies over this news and catalogue the 
notable services he has rendered in the sphere of international 
finance. But their enthusiasm is not shared by the general 
public, who, without questioning the efforts he has made on 
behalf of other countries, regard him as a disastrous adviser 
of the British Government and anything but an asset to 
his own country. His unwholesome ascendancy in financial 
circles and his hypnotic influence over Cabinet Ministers 
and public Departments have practically made him a dic- 
tator of our policy since the war. He has immense power 
and no overt responsibility ; he is never called upon for any 
account of his stewardship. He is largely, if not mainly, 
responsible for three conspicuous blunders: (1) The re- 
sumption of the Gold Standard in 1925; (2) the destruction | 
of the silver money of silver-using countries ; (3) the lament- 
able investment of British capital in Germany under the 
auspices of the German Jews of the City of London. Many 
of us feel that it is high time the Bank of England did some- 
thing to justify its name, and instead of encouraging the 
dissipation of British resources abroad would condescend 
to cast its eye on our devastated industrial districts and 
realize that the reconditioning of English production would be 
more useful from a national point of view than the recon- 
ditioning of our German competitor. 


Our readers may be puzzled by the frequent suggestion from 
the world of high finance—echoed by responsible Statesmen— 
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that “British prosperity depends on German prosperity” 
and that among the urgent duties of any British Govern- 
ment none is more pressing than “to set 
Te Germany on her legs.” They may ask, “‘ What 
Stunt does this mean? How can this be?” The 
answer is that this formula is not merely mean- 
ingless but utterly false and the exact reverse of the truth. 
Germany and Great Britain are commercial competitors—not 
partners as this slogan suggests. Germany seeks to be put on 
her legs in order to knock us off ours. To say that our material 
interests are common is about as reasonable as to suggest 
that “the prosperity of the Daily Telegraph depends on the 
prosperity of the Morning Post or that of The National 
Review on the success of the Nineteenth Century.” Hither of 
these propositions would be deemed childish, but they are 
not more childish than the Anglo-German “ stunt,’’ which 
unthinking politicians and journalists so glibly repeat. It 
originates in the City of London and is the invention of 
interested parties who are desperately anxious about the 
idiotic investments they have made in the Fatherland and 
look to the British Government and the British people to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them. Hence this 
fashionable folly. The German Jews, who constitute a for- 
midable citadel in the City of London, have done an extra- 
ordinarily stupid thing in which all their leading financial 
houses are believed to be heavily involved—they jeopardised 
many millions of capital in their ‘“‘ spiritual home ” across the 
North Sea—the sum is said to amount to £80,000,000, and, 
unfortunately, they persuaded a certain number of English 
dupes to participate in the gamble. This sum—whatever it 
may be—is completely “ frozen” in Germany and has small 
prospect of being repaid at the termination of the so-called 
“* standstill agreement ”’ at the end of February. This bor- 
rowed capital has been largely expended on reconditioning 
German industry, as a result of which Germany to-day has a 
favourable trade balance of exports over imports, whereas, as 
all the world knows, the British trade balance is adverse. 
Having dealt us this heavy blow at the risk of their own 
pockets, our hyphenated financiers now coolly demand that 
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British and French policy shall be subordinated to the 
necessity of liquidating the short-term commercial debts of 
Germany. 


In other words, Great Britain shall abstain from protecting 
herself from German “‘ dumping” and France shall waive 

her claim for Reparations. Everything will be 
one done to obscure the real issue. These are the 

plain facts. They explain the intolerable 
delay of our National Government in announcing its fiscal 
policy, the mysterious allusions in the Prime Minister’s 
utterances, and the stream of abuse directed upon France by 
our pro-German newspapers. If the British people were 
allowed to know the truth they would unhesitatingly reject 
the absurdity that Germany is a commercial partner ‘“‘ who 
must not be let down,” and they would demand that our . 
Government stand aside and allow the London German 
Jews as creditors to make the best arrangement they can 
with their German debtors. They would not for a moment 
entertain the idea that we should try and persuade France to 
allow these private commercial debts to take precedence of 
treaty debts such as Reparations. The New York Jews 
are even more heavily involved than the London German 
Jews in “ frozen credits ’’—all they need do is to prolong the 
“standstill agreement” indefinitely, and if they could 
persuade the Washington Government to transfer £100,000,000 
of their idle gold hoard to Berlin the situation would be 
saved—at any rate for the time being. As Downing Street is 
never to be trusted when the interests of international finance 
are involved, and as the Bank of England bears no little 
responsibility for this mad German gamble, His Majesty’s 
Ministers must be closely watched during the coming critical 
weeks, 


ALTHOUGH we are not so foolish as to underrate the power 
of “the worshippers of par’? who are determined by hook 

or by crook to get us back to the Gold Standard, 
we are not in the helpless position we were 
in 1925, when our throats were cut before most people knew 
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that anything was happening. The Bourbons and Penguins 
of the City of London and in the Treasury will not have 
everything their own way this time. Many eyes have been 
opened by the developments of the last six years. In 1925 
the opposition to the gold monomania was confined to two 
men and a boy. But a solitary voice was raised in protest 
from any Front Bench in either House of Parliament. The 
Press was almost a unit in extolling this folly—its City 
Editors were allowed to treat as “cranks”? anyone who 
dared to question it. To-day the position is very different 
with great men of business like Lord Inchcape, Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe Owen and many others urging the remonetization 
of silver, while others like Sir H. Deterding, by their letters 
in The Times, show that they appreciate the true function of 
currency as the servant and not the master of trade. Sir 
Robert Horne has publicly protested against a return to the 
Gold Standard, Sir Basil Blackett (Director of the Bank of 
England) advocates “a managed currency.”” Even orthodox 
bankers warn us against anything “‘ premature,” and actually 
a Cabinet Minister—Sir Hilton Young—has spoken as though 
he were aware that there is another point of view than that 
of Mr. Montagu Norman. Meanwhile the eloquent decline 
of unemployment (signalized by the Prime Minister at the 
Mansion House) continues. The City Notes of The Times 
(November 12th) open in this remarkable fashion :— 
“The further reduction of 15,148 in the number of 
unemployed for the week ended November 2nd, making the 
total number reabsorbed in the past five weeks 113,828, 
affords impressive evidence of the change that has taken 
place in the trade of this country since it released itself from 
the tightening grip of gold. (Our italics.) That release has 
brought more advantages than disadvantages to the trades 
and industries of the country.” The writer adds: “It is 
true that the abandonment of the Gold Standard had 
unfortunate repercussions in financial circles, but these 
repercussions would have been more severe if this country 
had continued by borrowing to maintain an artificially high 
value for the pound, which would have led to an increasing 
adverse balance of trade. Clearly the stability of the 
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country’s finance must in the end depend upon the prosperity 
of its trades and industries.””’ That, we may say, is our case, 
but unfortunately it has never been understood by the Bank 
of England, the Treasury or any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
since the war. 


SILVER is at last coming into its own. For this we must 
to a large extent thank a banker, Mr. J. F. Darling, of the 
Silver Midland Bank, who has been untiring in his 

disinterested zeal in this cause, travelling far 
and wide in his efforts to interest responsible statesmen in the 
vital importance of allowing the white metal to resume its 
immemorial role in the money of the world. He has visited 
Ottawa, Washington and other important places, and his 
mastery of his subject could not fail to impress those with 
whom he conversed. Whether President Hoover will take the 
initiative in summoning an International Conference on 
Silver we cannot say. He is surrounded by reactionaries, 
and there are no reactionaries in the world who approach 
the American reactionary, especially the variety that flourishes 
in New York. But Mr. Hoover would certainly not decline to 
allow the United States to participate in such a Conference— 
which is advocated by influential Senators in Washington— 
and Mr. Bennett, the Canadian Prime Minister—an outstand- 
ing man in the British Empire—is known to be fully alive to 
the importance of relieving the world of its present monetary 
impasse. The time is ripe for action, as public opinion on 
this side of the Atlantic realises. In a leading article 
(November 17th) The Times calls attention to three reports 
recently issued on this question, one by the British Federation 
of Industries acting in conjunction with the Empire Economic 
Union, another by a Committee representing the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, and the third by the newly- 
formed Silver Association, promoted by the China Association. 
Of this latter influential body Sir Robert Horne is the chair- 
man, in which capacity he contributes an article to The 
Times “ advocating an extended use of silver in order to relieve 
the scarcity of gold.” The Silver Association, in the words 
of its chairman, “ urges that prompt consideration should be 
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given to the suggestion that His Majesty’s Government, with 
the support, if possible, of the Dominions, should convene 
or agree to participate in an international conference on 
silver, with a view to its reintroduction into the world’s 
monetary system.” Sir Robert Horne suggests that “as a 
first step the Central Banks might be authorised to keep a 
percentage of their metallic currency reserve in silver, which 
would then become freely available for the payment of inter- 
national differences as well as in support of domestic reserves.” 
It is said that the Central Banks are unalterably opposed to 
this as to every other proposal to relieve monetary stringency, 
therefore the preliminary question to be decided is whether 
these banks are the masters or the servants of Civilization ? 


THe New Parliament was opened with great pomp and 
circumstance by the King in person, accompanied by the 
Queen, on November 10th. The pageantry, 
as usual, was splendid and, if possible, more 
popular than ever. The multitude was 
enormous and enthusiastic. The Speech from the Throne is 
understood to have been the exclusive handiwork of the 
Prime Minister. It was said not to have been seen by the 
New Cabinet. It was on the same “ International” lines 
as his speech at the Guildhall and caused marked depression 
in many who heard it and read it; and who had, as Mr. 
Esmond Harmsworth observed in the Daily Mail, entertained 
“Great Expectations” of the new régime. The first para- 
graph dealt with the League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference—neither of which interest the millions who 
voted National. The second paragraph referred to 
“Co-operation with other Governments” in promoting 
“international trade.” The third mentioned the India 
Round Table Conference. The fourth indicated the disloca- 
tion of the British Empire via the Statute of Westminster. 
Not until the last paragraph was there any reference to any 
subject that recently moved the electorate, and even then 
we were only told that Canada’s invitation to an Imperial 
Economic Conference will be “ considered.” As is remarked 
in an article elsewhere in this number, such a Speech might 
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have been drafted by Mr. Arthur Henderson. In the second 
part addressed to the ‘‘ Members of the House of Commons ” 
the balance of the Budget was introduced plus a vague 
reference to the need of securing “a favourable balance of 
trade,’ but no suggestion as to how this was to be done, 
and the Prime Minister’s equally nebulous speech during 
the debate on the Address demonstrates that at that time 
the Government had no policy and no practical plans for 
dealing with the situation. Obviously, Mr. MacDonald’s 
intention was to get rid of the House of Commons as soon 
as possible without committing the Cabinet one way or the 
other. The winter would be devoted to International business 
and National and Imperial matters might be postponed to 
the spring. It is unnecessary for us to say that this pro- 
gramme of procrastination made little appeal to the over- 
whelming Conservative Party in Parliament. 


No reasonable person expected His Majesty’s Ministers, who 
had only just assumed office, to be in a position to present 
Parliament with a full-blown Programme of 
Tariffs involving carefully graded duties with 
adequate scope for bargaining and preference. 
But it was not unreasonable to assume that they would at least 
know in which direction they proposed to move and that they 
would be prepared to deal drastically with that wholesale 
Dumping which had been invited and incited by the appre- 
hension that this country contemplated tolls on foreign 
goods. Given sufficient Dumping, and the usefulness of 
any Tariffs might be indefinitely postponed, thus providing 
the Cobdenites of the Cabinet with plausible reasons for 
leaving things as they are. The evasive attitude of the 
Treasury Bench during the debate on the Address indicated 
that the Government had no intention of dealing with 
Dumping. It was equally clear from many excellent speeches, 
beginning with that of the mover of the Address—Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd—that the Conservative Party has not come 
to Westminster to “‘ Wait and see,” but that it demands 
prompt and vigorous action. This transpired in the stimulat- 
ing utterances of Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Austen 
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Chamberlain—both of whom in positions of “ greater free- 
dom and less responsibility” promise to be more service- 
able to the country than they ever were in office. It was 
made manifest in the declarations of many others, especially 
those of Sir Henry Page Croft, who as Chairman of an immense 
Committee containing 300 Members of Parliament, is among 
the most important and influential factors in the new House, 
Under such powerful pressure Ministers realized that the 
plan of winding up the Session without committing themselves 
would not work, so very reluctantly a statement on Dumping 
was promised for the last day of the debate on the Address, 


UnpeErR the steady pressure of Parliament His Majesty’s 
Ministers were constrained to alter their inadequate agenda 
and at least make a show of dealing with 
Dumping. Before we join the optimists in 
their enthusiasm over the declared intentions of the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Walter Runciman) to abate this 
scandal, which he disclosed to the House of Commons on 
November 16th, we must wait and see how far the drastic 
powers he demands—subsequently embodied in a Bill that 
was rapidly passed through all its stages—are actually 
exercised. The powers are sufficient if they are put in force 
so far as excess dumping over past dumping goes in the 
goods to which the new law applies, seeing that the Board of 
Trade is empowered to impose a duty up to 100 per cent. 
on all importations of manufactured and mainly manu- 
factured goods. But the question is whether, when Parlia- 
ment adjourns and political pressure is relaxed, and we are 
at the mercy of the officials of the Board of Trade—which 
is said to be a nest of Free Traders—the threatened import 
duties will ever be imposed, whatever the degree of dumping. 
We must also bear in mind that so far nothing has been done, 
or is even suggested, to deal with the normal dumping from 
which we have suffered for many years and that is largely 
responsible for the vast army of unemployed. It is only 
abnormal dumping that is to be curtailed. This is, of course, 
necessary, but it is somewhat serious that the flood of foreign 
manufactured imports that submerges and paralyses British 
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industry is to continue unchecked. Mr. Runciman told the 
House of Commons that in anticipation of a tariff “ clever 
men abroad ”’ had been pouring their goods into this country. 
Thus, under Class III (manufactured and mainly manu- 
factured goods) there had been a sensational increase of 
imports between October and November from £27,000,000 to 
£35,000,000. He is prepared, apparently, to deal with this 
surplus of £7,000,000, but to leave the £27,000,000 to continue 
to come in free! At this rate, during the next six months 
we shall be buying from the foreigner £162,000,000 worth of 
things the vast mass of which we could make in this country. 
A 10 per cent. Revenue duty would in that time relieve our 
much oppressed taxpayers to the tune of £16,000,000, i.e., 
£32,000,000 in a whole year. That is if the flood kept up. 
If, on the other hand, it declined, it would mean an increase 
of home production and a decline of unemployment, to the 
immense advantage of all classes. It seems insensate to 
leave things as they are in deference to outworn shibboleths 
and to gratify the amour propre of “ stupid men at home.” 


A not over-exhilarating article on our political prospects 
will be found further on in this number. It was written before 
Agriculture the National Government showed any dis- 

position to deal with Dumping, and we sin- 
cerely hope it may be proved by events to have been unduly 
pessimistic. It is, however, common knowledge that but for 
the attitude of the Conservative rank and file in the House 
of Commons—manifested via the Empire Industries’ Associa- 
tion, of which Sir Henry Page Croft is the able, indefatigable 
and devoted chairman—nothing would have been done about 
Dumping. As it is, only “abnormal” Dumping is to be 
tackled—chronic Dumping of manufactured goods we could 
perfectly make in this country, is to continue unchecked 
because a divided Cabinet is unable to reach any decision as 
to an Emergency Tariff such as the electorate were given to 
understand would be among the first measures of a National 
Government. No less serious is the fact that agriculture is 
completely excluded from the Anti-Dumping Bill. This 
means that our unfortunate farmers, who have had and are 
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having a terrible time that has brought many of them to 
bankruptcy and reduced many rural areas to an alarming 
condition, are still to be open to abnormal as well as normal 
Dumping and are threatened with complete ruin by the slave- 
grown foodstuffs of Soviet Russia. Not even manufactured 
foodstuffs or luxury foodstuffs are to pay toll. No wonder 
the farmers are up in arms against the iniquitous injustice 
inflicted on them. They know that Ministerial impotence 
is due to the presence in the Cabinet of at least four deadly 
and determined enemies of British agriculture who are 
avowed champions of foreign dumpers. The pretext given 
for leaving all farm products out of Mr. Runciman’s Bill is 
that Ministers are maturing some wonderful measure to help 
agriculture which will in due time be revealed. But when 
Sir John Gilmour—the Minister for Agriculture—is ap- 
proached by deputations he is unable to give any indication 
of what this policy is, and the only possible inference is that 
the Cabinet on this, as on much else, is unable to make up 
its mind. Unless rank and file Conservatives are as deter- 
mined as the enemy in the Government, Parliament will 
adjourn without anything being done to save this vital 
industry from the economic blizzard. 


An admirable article in the great Canadian newspaper, 
The Globe of Toronto, entitled “‘ Opportunity is Knocking ” 
sets forth the views of what we make no 


The i doubt are those of the vast majority of 
Cw Canadians on the vital issue of Empire trade. 


After dwelling on the appalling delay in 
tackling the difficulties thereby created for the Dominions 
and Mother Country, this article thus concludes :— 


“Mr. Bennett has stated his intention of resummoning the postponed 
conference at Ottawa. Whether it is held in Canada or London makes 
little difference, so long as all Empire units are represented by delegates 
with one point in view. If any desire is expressed to hold it in London, 
it is to be hoped the Canadian Prime Minister will not stand on cere- 
mony. And, after all, the fact has to be recognized that Britain is the 
great market for all countries, is the one whose fiscal policy will be 
most affected by giving clear-cut preference to the Dominions, and 
is entitled to co-operation and deference if she offers to make the most 
radical change in her commercial history for the sake of the Empire. 
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“One of the most gratifying features of the discussion on the 
trade question is the evident conviction that no time should be lost 
in getting together. There need be little delay. The Dominions have 
already reached the point where they appreciate one another’s ambitions 
and the desire for individual development. They all have the statistical 
information required, by which they can apply a formula, if they wish, 
similar to that which The Globe proposed for this country :— 

“1. Raise the duties against foreign imports as high as possible 
without injuring Canadian consumers; and 

‘2. Lower the duties against British imports as far as possible 
without injuring Canadian producers. 

‘“‘ With such a formula can be worked out a programme by which the 
exportable surpluses can be directed where they are needed, leading 
eventually to a distribution of British capital and workers for the 
development of those vast areas awaiting upbuilding in virtually every 
British country. 

“‘ This will be the logical outcome of a well-considered Empire trade 
plan for the Empire as a whole—trade among the Empire units rather 
than between them. To The Globe it seems essential, as it has pointed 
out for years, to build up Canada and the other Dominions by interesting 
British enterprise and capital and giving employment to British people 
in preference to others. Increased intra-Empire trade will be but the 
beginning, and it is necessary as such. The Empire builders of to-day 
have their opportunity, if they will look ahead, visualizing the possibili- 
ties offered by nearly one-quarter of the earth’s surface, including 
every range of climate and soil.” 


Optimists had the idea in the summer that President Hoover’s 
proposal for a year’s suspension of War Debt and Reparation 
iia payments indicated a departure from the 

Republican policy of isolation and his intention 
to play a leading part in international affairs. An American 
President is in a position to assume such a role by virtue 
of the power and prestige of U.S.A., to say nothing of its 
wealth. But it does not smile on the American people, of 
whom the vast majority share the view of the American 
Senator who enquired ‘“‘ What’s the use of abroad to us.” 
Whether President Hoover aspired to play any such part 
in the world’s affairs as brought President Wilson to grief we 
cannot guess, though we have never thought it feasible for 
him to do so, especially within sight of a Presidential Election 
when American politics are completely subordinated to 
electioneering considerations. It would, moreover, be 
peculiarly difficult for a Republican President to act thus 
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after the Republican destruction of Wilsonianism in every 
shape and form under the damning slogan, “ He tried to 
entangle us in European affairs.’”” As we explained at the 
time, the object of Mr. Hoover’s moratorium was not to ease 
the position of harassed and embarrassed foreign nations, but 
exclusively to save the gigantic investment of dollars which 
Americans so foolishly risked in Germany. An instructive 
cablegram from the Morning Post Washington correspondent 
(Morning Post, November 18th) informs us : 

* America is drawing in its horns. The increased activity in 
European and international affairs which appeared likely to be 
written into history as the great event of 1931 has been abandoned 
and the old isolationist traditions are in the ascendant just as they 
were before the President made his proposal for a year’s debt 
holiday last June.” 

The correspondent adduces good reasons for this view, which 
we commend to illusionists on this side of the Atlantic whose 
expectations of the probable action of U.S.A., can only be 
described as fantastic. These delusions are due to the fact 
that practically all our American information comes from 
New York and only represents New York opinion which is 
almost always at variance with that of the Republic as a whole. 
Thus, the visits of European statesmen to the White House 
and their heart-to-heart talks with the President can only 
lead to the discovery that Europe must settle its own affairs 
without any co-operation from U.S.A. This may not be 
the view of New York bankers or New York newspapers, 
but it is the policy of Washington, and that is all that need 
concern us. We prefer American isolation to American 
interference in problems Americans do not understand. 


ACCORDING to trustworthy information, Sir Miles Lampson 
hopes to bring off an agreement with Nanking before 

Christmas for the ultimate surrender of British 
or. ality extra-territorial rights in China. The hopes 
is Cte may, of course, be no more than passionate 

wishes. But the negotiations adjourned last 
June at Nanking’s request, owing to the split with 
Canton, were supposed to be renewed this autumn, and 
the British Minister in China has already shown himself so 
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extremely complaisant to the Chinese demands that there is 
no telling what ruinous surrender may be made unless public 
attention can be aroused to put a check on his activities. 
The whole course of Foreign Office policy, since Dr. C. T. 
Wang, the then Chinese Foreign Minister, issued his circular 
appeal to the Powers to consent to the abolition of extra- 
territoriality on April 27th, 1929, is so extraordinary, and its 
actions have been so utterly at variance with its Notes, 
that the stages by which the present critical situation has 
been reached are worth briefly recalling. The British reply 
to Dr. Wang (August 10th, 1929) was admirable. It recalled 
in the plainest language why extra-territoriality had come 
into existence and must still be considered indispensable, 
dwelling particularly on the continued intimidation of Chinese 
Courts by generals and political factions, and adding :— 


Not until these conditions (of reform) are fulfilled in a far greater 
measure than appears to be the case to-day will it be practicable for 
British merchants to reside, trade and own property throughout the 
territories of China with the same freedom and safety as these privileges 
are accorded to Chinese merchants in Great Britain. 


WirHovut attempting to controvert objections which, if 
possible, have more force now than in 1929, Dr. Wang 
reiterated his demand on September 6th. On 
November Ist, Sir Miles Lampson wrote 
that he “was still waiting for the Chinese Govern- 
ment, as previously requested, to put forward concrete 
proposals to serve as a basis for negotiation.” Anyone 
who knows the Chinese would see at once that, having got 
their man so far, they would never bother themselves about 
concrete proposals. Instead, on December 28th, Nanking 
published a mandate declaring extra-territoriality abolished 
as from January Ist, 1930. The Foreign Office, forgetting 
its brave words of August, thereupon caved in. In the 
following September (China’s civil wars being temporarily 
in abeyance) Sir Miles went to Nanking to open negotiations. 
On May 3rd last the negotiations deadlocked on our stipula- 
tion, every other point having been conceded, that Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tientsin and Canton must be excluded from the 
abolition of extra-territoriality. Next day Nanking published 
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another mandate, announcing that from next New Year's 
Day it would definitely take judicial control over all 
foreigners in China. This brought Sir Miles Lampson back 
in haste to offer fresh concessions, and an agreement was 
initialled before the end of June, under which, there is reason 
to believe, a time limit of ten years was set on British rights, 
For practical purposes there is no difference between this 
and giving them away at once. 


Ir is curious, in view of the hullaballoo made when Japan 
stands up for her just rights in Manchuria, that the flagrant 
immorality of China’s mandates abolishing 
extra-territoriality passed almost unnoticed. 
The truth is, as everybody understood except apparently 
our own Foreign Office, such declarations are merely a matter 
of “face pidgin,” to keep the extremists of the Kuomintang 
quiet. No other Power has been frightened by them. 
America remains decidedly “sticky” on the rights of her 
nationals in China. France has simply declined to discuss 
the question, and it is significant that Nanking politely leaves 
her alone. Japanese extra-territorial rights, according to 
the Chinese claim, lapsed three years ago, but remain none 
the less in full force. As a matter of practical politics, China 
could not assume judicial control over foreigners against 
their will; and it is openly said (and may well be believed) 
in Chinese circles that she does not really wish to do so, 
since Nanking is fully aware of its inability to protect 
foreigners throughout the country and of the endless diffi- 
culties with the Powers which extra-territoriality would 
entail. These facts are so well understood by everyone 
acquainted with Chinese official psychology that the descensus 
averni of our Foreign Office since August, 1929, is inexplicable. 
What makes the position more grave is that at the time 
Sir Miles Lampson was initialling his agreement in June, it 
was well known that Mr. Justice Feetham’s masterly report 
on the future of Shanghai was about to appear, the value of 
which must be badly prejudiced, if not altogether destroyed, 
by any surrender on our part. From the point of view of 
orderly and effective government and the untrammelled 
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administration of law, China is in a worse state to-day than 
when Sir Miles Lampson’s negotiations began. Nanking 
and Canton have failed to adjust their differences even in 
face of Japan. No one can see what will be the ultimate 
reaction of the Manchurian crisis in China herself, but all 
experience suggests that it will mean confusion worse 
confounded; and the Government with which we signed 
an agreement to-day might be taking tickets for foreign 
parts to-morrow. The only sound course is to instruct 
Sir Miles Lampson to abstain, till further orders, from all 
discussion of the safeguards so vitally necessary for our 
immense interests in China. 


A FEW years ago the League of Nations tried to manceuvre 
us into a war with Italy, and the British Admiralty was 
: actually sounded as to the steps necessary to 
— effect a blockade of Italy. The present writer 
tackled a highly-placed official in the Foreign 

Office on this enormity and received the reply, ‘“‘ Fortunately 
the Italians didn’t know it.” To this he answered: “ But 
I heard it from an Italian Senator.” We need hardly say 
that this outrage was not for a moment entertained in Down- 
ing Street, which sat heavily on the suggestion. We only 
mention it that our readers may realise what dangerous 
lunatics are at large at Geneva. They have been creating 
complications with Japan and would cheerfully involve 
Great Britain in a war with that country “ in the interests of 
peace.” They talk of withdrawing our Ambassador in Tokyo 
and of a subsequent economic boycott of Japan, after which 
they have military operations in view of which the brunt 
would fall on us, as obviously no other Power would be such 
fools as to join this crusade. We trust that the Japanese 
people realise that Great Britain has no sympathy what- 
soever with the anti-Japanese operations of the League of 
Nations, and that the British people keenly resent these 
pernicious efforts to embroil us with our former allies. Many 
of us regard the abandonment of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
as one of our many post-war follies and as a primary source 
of that unrest which has disturbed the Far East ever since. 
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We have found the Chinese mandarins impossible to deal 
with—they are plausible, treacherous and mendacious. They 
never attempt to “ deliver the goods,” and probably could not 
do so if they would, as they are dominated by Communists 
and military bandits who have reduced many Chinese pro- 
vinces to so many hells on earth. They seek to spread this 
anarchy to Manchuria, which Japan has literally saved from 
destruction, and the Japanese very properly resist this 
process. Except by a few Pacifist Jingoes of the Manchester 
Guardian type, this is perfectly understood in England, and 
we hope that such protests as have appeared in the Daily 
Mail, the Morning Post, the Daily Express, the Observer, the 
Evening Standard, and other organs have reached Japan. 
The only certain issue of this Manchurian embroglio is loss 
of credit by the League of Nations, which in the middle of 
November was chiefly concerned with the problem of “ saving 
face.” 


“THe Londoner’s Diary” in the Evening Standard thus 
expressed what we make little doubt is the view of the great 

majority of our readers (November 14th) : 
The League’s 


Suicide “The Japanese . . . have a perfectly good case 

in Manchuria. There is no effective Government in 

China which can control the banditry and lawlessness in Manchuria. 

To suggest that the League could have handled this situation is ridicu- 

lous. The only effect of its intervention would have been to stabilise 
Manchurian chaos and to leave the door open to Bolshevism. 

“ Japan stands for order over a wide front of disorder. She will not 
add to this disorder by abandoning her rights. 

“While it is certain that the Japanese will not go out, it is equally 
certain that the League will not go in. There will be no withdrawal 
of our Ambassador from Tokyo. Any British Government which 
attempted to enforce such a measure would have to withdraw from 
Westminster. 

“This time the League will find it hard to save its face. It will be 
damned if it does not act. It will be damned if it tries to act. 

“Through no fault but its own it has made itself ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. It has, in fact, committed suicide, not only in 
England but in France, where the bulk of French opinion is now over- 
whelmingly on the side of the Japanese. 

“Tf this is the end of the League, we may thank God that we shall be 
spared the dangers of further interventions. And now let us save our 
money.” 
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The capital blunder of the busybodies of Geneva was from 
the outset to ignore Japan’s Treaty Rights and the great 
stake she has in Manchuria, which has become an economic 
annex of the overcrowded Japanese Empire. Her peaceful 
and orderly influence has attracted an immense influx of 
Chinese who have fled from their own impossible régime, 
besides nearly a million of Japanese. To ask her to abandon 
this great undertaking was to invite an inevitable rebuff. 
Some things great nations cannot do. This was one of them. 
Then the League put itself entirely in the wrong in Japanese 
eyes by dragging the Americans into the business, although 
the United States is not a member of the League. Washington 
is notoriously pro-Chinese and anti-Japanese. American 
association with the League on this single issue could there- 
fore only serve to stiffen Japan in maintaining a perfectly 
legitimate position. 


ANY more unpromising prelude than this Manchurian fiasco 
to the International Conference on Disarmament under the 
auspices of this same League of Nations it 
would be impossible to imagine. This affair is 
booked for next February, and, judging by Ministerial 
speeches, it looms very large in Front Bench minds, while 
League of Nations monomaniacs perambulate the country 
declaring that civilisation will collapse unless it disarms. A 
mischievous propaganda is being organised by the League 
of Nations Union, and pacifist meetings are being held all 
over this country at which audiences are deluded into believing 
that a new era will open in the early spring. But there is no 
such propaganda in any other country, and except our noble 
selves no other nation expects very much from this over- 
advertised Conference. Great Britain is, moreover, in a 
singularly weak position to exercise any influence inter- 
nationally because we have nothing more to offer, having 
given away everything and reduced our armaments on land 
and sea to derisory proportions. It is common ground among 
all parties that one-sided disarmament has gone to its extreme 
limit. We are, therefore, like the tailless fox in urging other 
Powers to cut off their tails. France, in her exposed and 
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dangerous position, certainly cannot afford to disarm, and 
will, we hope, resist British and American bluff. The Ameri- 
cans being safe from attack are in a position to lecture the 
rest of the world on the wickedness of armaments, but 
countries liable to invasion cannot afford to be guided by 
American lecturers. There is another weakness in our 
position which militates against the success of the coming 
Conference. Its President is apparently to be Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, who was selected by the League of Nations for 
that post simply and solely because he was then British 
Foreign Minister. But Mr. Henderson—who is not without 
vanity—chose to regard this as a personal tribute to himself 
and is understood to persist in the office of President, although 
he is no longer a Minister or even an M.P. His authority in 
Europe is, consequently, at a low ebb, and he clearly does not 
represent Great Britain, which has just cast him and his 
party into outer darkness. If our readers expect little or 
nothing from the Disarmament Conference, they will not be 
disappointed. 


THERE have been many more or less apochryphal accounts 
of that most hideous crime of modern times, the butchery 

of the Emperor and Empress of Russia and 
er —_ their family by the miscreants of Moscow. 

At last we have evidence that may be regarded 
as conclusive as to what actually happened. It is contained 
in a book written by M. Grigory Bessedovsky, formerly 
Soviet Charge d’Affaires in Paris and elsewhere, entitled 
Revelations of a Soviet Diplomat (Williams & Norgate, 
7s. 6d.). After eight years in Soviet diplomacy the author 
was at last forced to flee from his Embassy in Paris for fear 
of being kidnapped and deported to Russia. He can now 
afford to tell the truth. He got his account of the massacre 
of the Imperial Family from Voikov, the Soviet Ambassador 
in Warsaw, who had personally played a leading part in the 
atrocity. According to Voikov, the Ural Committee of the 
Communist Party decreed the death of the whole family on 
July 6th, 1918; Moscow agreed. It was proposed that they 
should be taken into a forest and shot, the execution of the 
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Tsar to be a public affair. There was much discussion of 
this, and other plans were suggested. Voikov, himself, 
urged that they should be taken to the nearest river and shot, 
the bodies being weighted and thrown into the water. 
Finally the Soviet settled that they should be butchered in 
the house where they were imprisoned, the Commandant, 
a scoundrel called Jurovosky, being entrusted with the 
operation, which the author of this book thus details on the 
authority of Voikov :— 


“On the night of July 17th, Voikov presented himself at the house. 
. . . Jurovsky made his report; the family was awakened, and asked 
to come downstairs for their ‘removal.’ The family came down at 
2.45 (Voikov looked at his watch). 

“The members of the family were quite calm . . . some of them 
sat down on chairs with their heads leaning against cushions ; others 
remained standing. 

“The Tsar took a few steps towards Jurovsky, whom he regarded 
as the Soviet spokesman, and said quietly : ‘ We are all here. Where 
are we going to now ?’” 

Voikov came forward to read the Ural Soviet’s resolution, but 
Jurovsky stopped him and said, going towards the Tsar : 

*** Nicholas Alexandrovitch, you and your family are going to be 
shot, by order of the Ural Soviet.’ ” 

“The Tsar seemed to expect this so little that he said 
mechanically : 

“* What ?’ 

“At the same moment Jurosvky fired—several shots at point 
blank range. The Tsar fell . . .” 


Voikov related to M. Bessedovsky how the others were shot 
and that he and Jurovsky “finished off” the daughters 
and their maid. The place was like “a slaughter house.” 
Voikov tried to steal some of the jewellery, but his courage 
failed him when he attempted to pull a ring from the finger 
of one of the Grand Duchesses. The bodies were subsequently 
burned in a disused mine. The author adds that he was 
horrified by the Ambassador’s account of a crime “such 
as common criminals commit perpetrated by cowards and 
infamous murderers.” He tells us, ‘“‘ I could not help wonder- 
ing if history would ever pardon such an assassination as this.” 
It will certainly not, nor will it pardon those who condone 
it by shaking hands with the miscreants of Moscow. 
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Ir will be a relief to this country as well as to many millions 
of Indians when the curtain is rung down on the Round Table 

Conference which has expended many weeks 
Senet Table in exposing its futility. It has, however, not 

been entirely useless because it has demon- 
strated the extraordinary complexity of the Indian problem, 
or rather problems, and the utter absurdity of trying to solve 
them by any of the fashionable Democratic short cuts, or by 
such misleading phrases as Dominion Status. It has also 
afforded the Indian Princes an opportunity of reconsidering 
their assumed enthusiasm for ‘‘ Federation,’’ which bulked so 
large at the former Conference. A Federation with British 
India under British auspices might appeal to them but a 
Federation with an India under Congress rule would make 
their position impossible. It is indeed the Congress politicians 


who are the great obstacle to the democratic experiment — 


Messrs. Gandhi & Co. are anxious to try because they believe 
that it would put the Indian millions under their heel. But this 
is precisely what great sections of Indians object to, notably 
the Moslems and the depressed classes or ‘‘ untouchables,” who 
are despised by the caste Hindoos and in return cordially 
hate them. That Gandhi—mahatma, mountebank and 
megalomaniac—has a certain following in Indian towns is 
not to be denied, but India is primarily an agricultural 
community in which the cultivators of the soil vastly out- 
number the rest of the population and Gandhi is certainly 
not the god of the ryots. English politicians and newspapers 
have immensely overrated his importance, but even were he as 
potent as he and they make out, it would be a crime of crimes 
to place India under his control. The one solid Indian 
grievance—the destruction of their silver money—should be 
redressed. In the political field we might do something on 
the lines of the Simon Report but above all, make it clear that 
we have had more than enough of Gandhi and that we are to 
be neither cajoled nor coerced out of doing our duty as the 
trustees and rulers of India. 


WE have long been of opinion that the political follies 
and evils inflicted on us are not due to any pressure 
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by the so-called “‘ Democracy.” They do not originate 
with “the people.’ They are the exclusive handiwork 
of the politicians who behind the backs of 
the people concoct measures the people have 
never thought of, in which they take no 
interest and frequently resent. We have a typical in- 
stance of this practice in a mischievous measure called 
the Statute of Westminster, of which the British public 
had never so much as heard until it was mentioned 
in the Speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
new Parliament and was apparently the only Bill that 
Ministers were anxious to pass this Session. There was every 
prospect of its slipping through uncontested and untouched 
had not Lord Carson, Lord Salisbury, Mr. J. H. Morgan and 
others indicated the perils lurking in this “ uncontentious 
measure.” It was born at the disastrous Imperial Conference 
of 1926—nursed by Lords Balfour and Birkenhead—which 
it may be remembered was converted by these distinguished 
dialecticians into a debate on Dominion status in order to 
avoid any decision on Imperial Preference. It was matured 
at the equally lamentable Imperial Conference of 1930. Its 
object was to propitiate implacable enemies of the British 
Empire in Capetown and Dublin who seek to cut every 
connection with Great Britain. It has been drafted by some 
innominate committee of lawyers to fulfil that purpose. It 
has been discussed in various Dominion Parliaments, though 
without any enthusiasm and with considerable misgiving in 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand where there is no effective 
demand for it. It is now seen to be not merely a mischievous 
but a dangerous weapon to put in the hands of disaffected 
Irishmen and hostile Hindoos as it would enable the former 
to get rid of the very few safeguards in the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 
and the latter to make any British connection with India 
impossible. Fortunately when the Statute of Westminster 
was presented to the House of Commons on November 20th 
Mr. Winston Churchill headed so formidable an unofficial 
Opposition (the Labour Opposition of course welcoming any 
measure of dismemberment), that Ministers found themselves 
constrained to promise to “‘ consider ’”’ amendments. 
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TuHE Prince of Wales who—unlike some politicians—is always 
prepared to give the nation a lead on National lines, has 

launched a campaign to “buy British.” It 
ya was inaugurated in a broadcast appeal by 

His Royal Highness on November 16th. It is 
non-political, non-partisan and wholly useful. It is applauded 
and supported by every section of the community and all the 
evidence goes to show that it will be attended with a large 
measure of success and that much of the money which at this 
time of year is squandered on foreign goods will remain in 
the country and contribute to the reduction of British un- 
employment. It is a movement in which everybody should 
co-operate and in which individual action will count to the 
point of being decisive. But to be successful it will need 
persistence and insistence on the part of all customers, 
especially women, who during the coming weeks will be, so to 
speak, “‘on the spend.”” We must remember that, thanks to 
our infatuated fiscal system, our shops all over the country 
are chock-full of foreign stuff which shopkeepers have bought 
and paid for and are not unnaturally anxious to dispose of. 
Their windows and their counters may be plastered with the 
popular slogan “‘ Buy British,” but many of them are most 
anxious to “ sell foreign,” and if they can convey the idea 
that some of these things are native—even though they may 
come from Berlin or Moscow—they will not hesitate to do so. 
Shoppers must therefore be very determined and prepared to 
make themselves a nuisance in order to get the real thing and 
convince our shops that there is no longer any market for 
dumped goods on this side of the North Sea. The whole 
problem would have been simplified had our Government had 
the sense to clap on an emergency tariff such as the country 
and the House of Commons wish but Downing Street declines. 


SOME surprise and even annoyance have been caused in 
London by the announcement that the Marquis of Lothian 
ree is to sell the contents of the Blickling Library 
Litrery "® which he lately inherited, in New York. This 
action is thought to be somewhat inconsistent 

with his membership of a National Government that professes 
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to be anxious about our adverse trade balance, and that has 
given its patronage to the “ Buy British”? movement. Such 
a transaction involves the transfer of a considerable amount 
of business and expenditure abroad. It is certainly a curious 
way of supporting sterling. This nobleman is better known 
as Mr. Philip Kerr. He is a prominent member of the Round 
Table group and, needless to say, ‘‘ a Free Trader.” He may 
defend his decision on the ground that though national in 
name he is international in outlook and sympathies, and that 
as he thinks he can get higher prices for his books in New 
York than in London, he is entitled to do so. It is what 
might be expected in an admirer of Soviet Russia and a 
friend of Gandhi. According to experts, however, one of the 
big art auctions of London such as Sotheby’s or Christie’s, 
would provide a more profitable market for the Blickling 
books than New York, because they would attract European 
as well as American collectors, whereas in New York there 
will only be American bidders. Moreover, even the wealthiest 
Americans are so short of superfluous cash just now that this 
unfortunate experiment is unlikely to turn up trumps. 


THE Irish Free State has not solved many problems and is 
confronted with difficulties and even dangers that threaten 
its future. But it has solved one that has 
baffled many other communities, notably Great 
Britain. It has known how to put its hospitals in clover while 
ours are in abject distress and rend the air with their piteous 
cries for aid. The Irish plan, like many successful plans, is 
exceedingly simple. Its promoters recognise that gambling 
is one of the strongest instincts in human nature, especially 
British human nature, and accordingly resolved to exploit this 
instinct for the relief of suffering. The object was laudable 
and as the love of a “ flutter’ was bound to find expression 
in some shape or form we cannot see that any harm was done 
to anyone by the Irish experiment. Our only regret is that it 
was not an English experiment in the interests of English 
hospitals which are admittedly in a parlous state, all the more 
so as most of the money that has been attracted to Dublin by 
these sweepstakes has come out of British pockets. The 
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latest of them was on the Manchester November Handicap, 
and so vast was the entry that nearly £3,000,000 was collected, 
of which nearly £2,000,000 goes in prizes and many persons in 
every walk of life have been made happy by their luck in 
securing undreamt of sums of money, while many more 
enjoyed the pleasures of anticipation. Observe this episode 
from the hospital point of view. They receive £735,463. In 
the words of Lord Powerscourt, one of the prominent pro- 
moters of this enterprise : “‘ Within another year many of the 
Free State hospitals would be rebuilt, refurnished, and re- 
equipped with every modern surgical device for the combating 
of disease among the poorer classes of the community. Their 
younger medical men . . . would have the opportunity to 
practise with every up-to-date instrument, thus making them 
even more efficient than their illustrious predecessors.” How 
much longer will English hospitals be denied access to this 
gold mine by a few Pecksniffs and Chadbands ? 


Our girls are wonderful. So are our young men. Their 
feats in the air leave one breathless. A very young girl, said 
Flight to be only nineteen, and described in the Press 

as “a debutante,” had set her heart on flying 
in record time to Cape Town. She ultimately persuaded her 
courageous mother to allow her to try and defeat Commander 
Glen Kidston’s flight of six and a half days. This girl, Miss 
Salaman, with little flying experience, but accompanied by an 
accomplished aviator, Mr. Store, set off in an all-British 
aeroplane, a Puss Moth, on Friday, October 30th, and after a 
marvellous flight across the Mediterranean and the whole of 
Africa, actually reached Cape Town on November 5th, i.e., in 
five days, thus beating the Glen Kidston feat by more than a 
day. What added to the interest and value of the achieve- 
ment was its being done in a light British machine, whereas 
Commander Glen Kidston had flown in a much more elaborate 
American machine. Miss Salaman and her companion have 
each paid handsome tribute to one another, and obviously 
both took their full share of the labour necessary to reach 
their destination. It is satisfactory to know that this intrepid 
young lady is not tempting Providence by flying home, but 
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will travel by a prosaic steamer accompanied by the two 
lion cubs she picked up in Central Africa. This flight to Cape 
Town was followed by the sensational performance of Mr. 
C. A. Butler, who, all alone, and in slippers, left London on 
October 31st and landed at Port Darwin on November 9th, 
beating Mr. C. W. A. Scott’s record by about one hour! That 
is 11,000 miles in less than ten days, in a minute machine 
weighing only 546 lbs., also British. 


WE cannot affect to admire the pernicious practice developed 
in Lancashire of seeking to supplement inadequate local 
cricketing talent by importing “star” per- 
formers from elsewhere. It must be resented 
by many Lancashire men as being entirely incompatible 
with cricket as formerly understood and played. It is cer- 
tainly deplored by English cricketers generally. By detaching 
the finest fast bowler from Australia, Lancashire ultimately 
succeeded in capturing the County Championship, but could 
not keep it, as very fast bowlers soon wear themselves out, 
and having, we believe, secured the services of a West Indian 
“crack,” has latterly made desperate efforts to transplant 
Mr. Bradman—one of the world’s greatest batsmen—from 
the Antipodes. Accrington was the town engaged in this 
affair, believing, as it did, that with Mr. Bradman’s aid it 
would be able to overcome neighbouring towns in League 
matches, and doubtless with a view to his qualifying to play 
for Lancashire. With those objects in view very tempting 
offers were made, in the pecuniary line, which, to the con- 
sternation of Australia, Mr. Bradman was supposed to be 
“ considering.” Happily these negotiations fell through, and 
it was announced that arrangements had been made that 
would enable him to remain at home and continue his in- 
valuable services to Australian cricket. Australians should 
realize that they are not more pleased by the Accrington 
fiasco than Englishmen are. Test cricket—which arouses 
enormous interest at home and overseas—will be ruined if 
any outstanding Australian player is liable to be bribed to 
desert his own side. On those terms it would not be worth 
Australia’s while to send her best men to play on English 
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grounds. The M.C.C. should set its face against this sort of 
thing. As we go to press we regret to learn that Accrington, 
having failed to secure Mr. Bradman, have succeeded in 
capturing Mr. Fairfax—another outstanding Australian 
cricketer. 


THE eagerly-awaited official “ranking” list of our best 
lawn tennis players was published on November 17th by the 
2 L.T.A. It is as follows :— 
peaking Mzn.—1, H. W. Austin ; 2, F. J. Perry ; 3, G.P. 
Hughes; 4, H. G. N. Lee; 5, C. H. Kingsley; 6, 
H. K. Lester and J. 8. Olliff; 8, H. F. David; 9, N. Sharpe; 10, E. R. 
Avory. Insufficient data, Dr. J. C. Gregory. 
Women.—1, Mrs. E. Fearnley-Whittingstall; 2, Miss B. Nuthall; 
3, Miss Mudford ; 4, Miss Round ; 5, Miss M. Heeley ; 6, Mrs. Pittman; 
7, Miss J. C. Ridley ; 8, Miss Sterry ; 9, Mrs. Michell ; 10, Mrs. Jameson. 
Insufficient data, Mrs. Godfree, Mrs, Shepherd-Barron, Miss M. C. 
Scriven. 
There is nothing surprising in the men’s list, though we 
should have expected Dr. Gregory to be placed high among 
the ten, and so sound a player as Mr. I. G. Collins to be 
included. There are three surprises among the women. 
After her inadequate record, both in the French and English 
championships, it was not thought that Mrs. Fearnley-Whit- 
tingstall could be ranked as No. 1, even though she partly 
redeemed these failures in U.S.A. No less astonishing is the 
relegation of Miss M. C. Scriven to the “ insufficient data” 
category after her remarkable record at Wimbledon, where 
she played much better than any other English lady; while 
to treat this year’s captain of our Wightman Cup team (Mrs. 
Shepherd-Barron) as another unknown quantity is almost 


absurd. 
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THE Communist system in Russia as applied to agriculture 
has been in existence long enough, and has gone far enough, 
to warrant some anticipations of its future in the land of 
its adoption, and also a fairly accurate forecast of the effects 
of a stimulated grain export from Russia under Soviet 
conditions upon the economic situation in Europe in the 
next few years. The possibility of a vastly increased volume 
of Russian cereal output is of peculiar importance to the 
world at this juncture from two principal aspects : firstly, as 
tending to maintain the existing glut, and secondly, as 
providing an unfailing supply of cheap grain for countries 
in which the industrial population depends upon import 
for its food. 

In the grain trade—as in timber and oil—Russia plays 
a lone hand, and whether her cereal export be correctly 
termed “‘ dumping ”’ or not, her wheat will always be offered 
at a shade under the world price, whatever the latter may be. 
This is the prospect which agriculturists on the one hand, 
and politicians on the other, have got to face, and it is a 
disturbing one. 

We have heard so much about the Communist workmen 
in Russia that we have almost forgotten the existence of the 
peasants. The hammer has beaten the sickle to the ground 
more literally than the outside world realises. None the less, 
out of an estimated population of 140 millions in Russia, 
110 millions are peasants: a number almost as large as that 
of the whole population of the United States, considerably 
larger than that of the population of Germany, and more 
than twice as large as that of the population of the United 
Kingdom. It does not take much imagination to realise 
the total output of cereals of which they are capable if 
properly organised, given the vast extent of arable land in 
European and Asiatic Russia, and the auxiliary resources 
in the form of deposits of phosphates and nitrates at their 
disposal. 

And the Russian Government has set itself to this task 
of organization with all the violent fanaticism of which it 
has shown itself capable in other fields of industry, by the 
ruthless exercise of force, and by the imposition of a terror, 
against which the bewildered and distracted peasants can 
make no sort of effective protest. The system which has 
heen adopted, therefore, the methods by which it is being 
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imposed, and the effect it has upon the character and fortunes 
of the inhabitants who, willy nilly, have to subscribe to it, 
have an interest apart from the disturbance in the grain trade 
which it is certain to cause. As a criterion of justification— 
given the conditions under which wheat is being produced 
elsewhere to-day and the low level to which grain prices 
generally have been reduced by over-production, over- 
mechanization and the other causes to which economic 
stagnation is attributable—the question of cost of production 
no doubt lies at the bottom of everything. If, in the end, 
the system ensures that wheat, rye and other agricultural 
products can be produced more cheaply by it, than under 
systems where individual ownership and local competition 
are given scope, it may justify itself in spite of all the harshness 
and indignity which it so obviously involves. If, on the 
contrary, it is all a bluff and the real costs, though concealed 
to-day, are as heavy or heavier than those of “ capitalist” 
farmers and peasants, then in the long run it will fail, as for 
the moment the older systems seem to have failed. When 
calculating cost, however, the moral damage done by convert- 
ing 110 millions of free people back into serfs, chained to the 
Juggernaut cars of their oppressors more hopelessly than 
were the galley slaves of old to their benches, must be taken 
into account, nor would it be fair either to count as such a 
profit won at the extent of the standards of life by depriving 
the people of ordinary decencies and comforts. 

In Russian propaganda the word “ capitalist’ occurs 
perpetually as a scornful and reproachful epithet. Russia 
is, however, as much capitalist in principle as any other 
country, the State in her case being the only capitalist. 
Enterprises are run, or are supposed to be run, on lines of 
profit and loss, without any Arcadian disregard of normal 
economic laws. The collectivist system—the application of 
which by us would be called “ Nationalizing ’’—does not 
relieve agriculture of the duty of showing a profit, even in 
cases where the State in its capacity of sole owner has deflected 
large capital sums of money for the provision of land equip- 
ment. If there is a loss anywhere the State must bear it. 
Theoretically there should be no loss but a profit; but 
whether there really is a profit to-day, and whether there 
will be a profit to-morrow, is difficult to judge, failing some 
recognizable money standard by means of which profit can 
be distinguished from loss. 

The advantage—of which so much is made in the teachings 
of Marx—of finding capital easily for large enterprises under 
the communist system, is offset in the case of agriculture 
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by the violent dislike which the peasant has to the loss of 
his land. Communism evokes the indignation of all property 
owners, but especially of landowners, small as well as large. 
Industrial workmen under the old system did not own their 
factories, nor did they take excessive interest in schemes for 
participation in profits. When communism was applied to 
industry it did not offend them to see owners dispossessed, 
nor would it do so in any land, people being as they are. 
Deep in human nature, however, lies the desire to own and 
work a plot of land—an ambition common to Frenchmen, 
Germans, Poles and Russians alike: a little rock of in- 
dividuality accessible to the humblest throughout the ages. 
To confiscate it, to decry the morality of desiring it, to 
undervalue the psychological effect of that desire is an 
entirely different thing. Even so, when confiscation was 
applied to the landlords, it left the peasants indifferent. The 
small owners did not realise that their turn would come next, 
and those that had nothing, or next to nothing, rejoiced in a 
change which started everybody off again on the same level. 
The sympathy which we now feel for the dispossessed peasants 
—especially for those who have been banished from their 
homes and condemned to carry out forced labour—may be 
tempered a little by the reflection that had they stood loyally 
by each other as an agricultural class, they might have 
avoided some of the evils which have since befallen them. 
As things are in Russia to-day, the peasants who either 
possessed land before the Revolution, or occupied it when 
their landlords were removed, have to yield it to the Govern- 
ment of their own accord, or see it taken by force. The 
resentment, outwardly or inwardly expressed, is so great 
that the collective system of agriculture evokes nowhere 
the force and enthusiasm of the collective system of manu- 
facture, and is accordingly handicapped. The unrelaxed 
grip of terror stifles expression of opinion. To complain, 
more than once anyhow, can mean a midnight visit by the 
Secret Police and sentence to several years hard labour 
under the horrible conditions described later in this article. 
What wonder, then, that, if there is a surface claque of 
praise, there is simultaneously a deeper-seated murmur of 
discontent, which becomes articulate the moment the 
watching eyes of the State overseers are removed. Then 
it is that the chorus of lamentation breaks out. The 
poignancy of unavailing repentance in Russia! As Kipling 
has it: ‘‘ Say you will or you won’t, there is no second deal 
here.” Vestigia nulla retrorsum. Resolve in haste and 
repent at leisure! And silently at that, for in Russia the 
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cardinal sin is to doubt! To doubt the value of the tattered 
Paradise imposed—to doubt the promises of the Great 
Plan—to doubt whether the pigsty of to-day will turn again 
into the comfortable home of old. 

There are two kinds of collective farms in Russia, apart 
from the State farms. The first kind comprises a group of 
very small holdings where the equipment is pooled and the 
land farmed as a single unit. In this case the individual 
members are allowed to retain a portion of their belongings— 
a horse, a cow or a few chickens. It has, however, been 
authoritatively stated that this form of community holding 
is a temporary expedient only. The standard, and eventually 
universal form, is the real collective farm—the ‘‘ Kolkhoz.” 
Here the Communist principle is applied in its entirety, 
Land equipment, stock and everything, are common property, 
that is to say, State property, the original owners being simply 
workmen in a State enterprise, charged with the task of 
extracting a profit for the State out of it. The fiction of a 
personal share in profits is maintained by an elaborate system 
of calculation. The final result isthe same. The participants 
get a few debased roubles, the State takes the crop, less a 
pittance in kind given to the members in lieu of wages. 
Theoretically the share-holding in the common enterprise 
is based on the amount that each individual subscribes (if 
the word “subscribe” can be applied to circumstances of 
compulsion). This initial concession is swamped in practice 
by the more important calculations which bear on hours and 
quality of work done by everybody, irrespective of the size 
of holdings. The basis of profit distribution is, in fact, 
piece-work. The Department of Agriculture has fixed 
certain norms of agricultural work. The number of hours, 
for instance, required by a conscientious and skilful labourer 
to plant an acre, to plough an acre, to reap an acre, and s0 
forth. Each member of the collective farm has a little book 
in which is recorded daily the percentage of his allotted task. 
The allotment of work, as well as the assessment of the 
percentage achieved, is settled by the “ Brigadier” of the 
farm. This all-important official is supposed to be elected 
by the members of the community. Actually he is the most 
zealous communist locally obtainable, as indeed his title 
signifies, for the whole organization of the ‘“ Five Years 
Plan” in Russia is based on a military parallel. The fanatical 
young communists are the “ Shock Troops,” their Officers 
are ‘“‘ Brigadiers,” and all are encouraged to feel that they 
are engaged in a life and death struggle, even though it be 
economic and not military. When I was in Russia recently 
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and enquired into the circumstances under which these 
record books are kept, I was informed that the Brigadier 
filled them in personally every evening. The cards that I 
saw were, however, signed once only for the whole week, 
nor was there at sight anything to show that the hours of 
work had been controlled at all. The maximum marks 
varied from 1.30 to .25, the first representing, presumably, 
something better than “ Bogey” for the hole, the latter 
either a low standard of efficiency or a short period of work. 
It may, therefore, be the case that a general average of work 
is struck for the week by the Brigadier, and that daily entries 
are not invariably insisted on. Enough time is wasted in 
Russia as it is, waiting in queues for food, for tickets, for places 
in trains, etc., without the necessity of obliging every member 
of a 3,000 community to pursue an official every evening to 
have the ad valorem amount of his work assessed and recorded. 
However this may be, the total of the daily marks in the book 
fixes the proportion of profit for the individual concerned. A 
balance is struck twice a year, the total available for distribu- 
tion being based upon a fixed sum in roubles per bushel of wheat 
and rye harvested. If the rouble is taken at par, i.e., at the 
rate proclaimed by the State Bank (to which, by the way, all 
foreigners entering the country are obliged to submit) it 
works out at a little less than 5s. per bushel of wheat. Need- 
less to say that any such calculation would give an entirely 
false impression of the value of the Government tribute. The 
internal buying power of the rouble is excessively small. Itis 
less than the authorised charge for a porter in Moscow for carry- 
ing a single piece of luggage from the train to the station door. 
The difficulty of attaching any reality to the value of the rouble 
inside Russia renders calculations concerning the cost of 
labour of any sort meaningless. Such as it is, however, this 
charge of nearly 5s. per bushel of wheat forms the basic unit 
for computing the income of the community, and it is dis- 
tributed to the members according to the total number of 
marks for piece-work attained. Certain important deductions 
are, however, made. Firstly, payment in kind (i.e., in wheat 
or rye) on account of capital and depreciation charges for 
any mechanical transport or agricultural machinery supplied 
by Government, including charges for petrol. Secondly, 
a similar payment for seed or manures supplied. Thirdly, 
an offset in price against all advances made to members in 
cash and in kind during the period covered. In order to 
record the latter, each member has to keep a second book 
in which is written the total amount of monthly cash advances 
made to him (usually 50 roubles) and the amount of bread, 
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meat, flour, vegetables or groceries issued to him. This 
book has likewise to be controlled and signed by the 
Brigadier, the total money value of the entries being 
subtracted from the profit allotment of the individual 
concerned. The residue, less Government taxes, at last 
becomes the property of the member, and is available for the 
purchase of necessities up to the limits of the rationing 
regulations. The possession of roubles, apart from their 
modest purchasing power, is no guarantee that the good things 
of life will be forthcoming, and is obviously no substitute 
whatever for the fuller rations of flour, milk, eggs and 
vegetables, which were to be had when the farms were in the 
hands of their former owners. 

In some cases the communizing principle in villages has 
been extended to the feeding arrangements. Restaurants 
have been established with the object of superseding the 
separate feeding of families in their own houses altogether. 
In Russia, as on the Continent generally, the farm steadings 
are concentrated in peasant villages, and not dispersed as 
in England, which makes the restaurant system more natural 
than would be supposed by the inhabitant of these islands 
when thinking of collective or co-operative farming. I had 
no opportunity myself of seeing any of these restaurants, but I 
spoke to several people who had, and from the evidence which 
I collected it is quite clear that everything about them 
is not as rosy as interested parties pretend to visitors who 
come to Russia under the auspices of the “ Intourist” 
Travelling Bureau. A friend had actually taken part in 
the midday meal of one of the restaurants of a normal 
collective farm. He showed me the notes which he had 
made at the time. It seems to have been a cold Agapemone! 
Cabbage soup—meaning cabbages boiled in water without 
the addition of meat stock or anything else—and two slabs 
of sour black bread. Furtive comments on the meagreness 
of the fare provided were not lacking on this occasion. The 
burden of complaint lay in the contrast between the freedom 
of the past and the constraint of the present. “‘ It is terrible,” 
they said. ‘“‘ In the old days we had cows and could dispose 
of the milk as we pleased for ourselves and our children. 
Now we get no milk and our children but little. You see 
what we are supposed to live on. For a hard-working man 
it does not suffice.” On this occasion it is also interesting 
to observe that though the “ Brigadier” and the principal 
members of the farm council spoke in favour of the communist 
system when they were together, they all—and especially 
the “ Brigadier ’’—confided confidentially to my friend 
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that the conditions were appalling, heart-rending and 
desperately improper in a so-called civilized country. “‘ How 
much better off we were in the old days!” was the general 
admission, and “ How little we anticipated that such a 
torment as this was in store for us!’ One is reminded here 
of the old Scots story of the minister who was impressing 
upon his congregation the uselessness of repentance on the 
Day of Judgment. ‘An’ ye shall say in that day, ‘O Lord, 
all this we did not know.’ An’ the Lord, in his infinite com- 
passion and mercy will reply, ‘People o’ Auchtermuchty, 
ye ken the noo!’” Here and there are to be found peasants 
who welcome the change. The mass are bitterly but helplessly 
opposed to it. 

If, then, we turn to the vexed question of the dumping of 
exported cereals in so far as it relates to sale under cost of 
production, or sale at a price rendered profitable by improper 
conditions of labour, the question is whether we are not 
justified in condemning Russian export of grain on both 
counts. If the value of the rouble be taken at the estimate 
of the Russian Government, then Russian wheat is sold at 
Liverpool and Hamburg ata loss. Per contra, if the rouble be 
assessed at its real buying value inside Russia, it is impossible 
to make any comparison. Inflation has deprived calculation 
of all meaning. The only sane criterion is the state of living, 
comfort and culture of the labourers themselves. The 
safeguards established by our Labour Associations to protect 
our workmen from unfair under-selling, if applied in the 
interests of our farmers to Russian wheat to-day, ought to 
demand prohibition of import. I am aware that apologists 
in Russia have declared frequently that the mass of such 
import comes from the State Farms where costs are lower, 
where conditions of labour are above reproach and where, 
anyhow, the total number of labourers employed is com- 
paratively small. Calculations of the quantities involved, 
however, show that even to-day the mass of exported cereals 
comes from the collective farms, and reasonable prophecy 
indicates that future increases in the volume of export will 
come almost entirely from them. 

As for the conditions of labour, it would, I think, be 
admitted by the Soviet authorities themselves just now that 
the life of the average peasant on the collective farms is 
harsh. They would argue that it is no harsher than that 
to which the workers of the whole nation are required to 
submit during the early periods of industrial development. 
They hold before everyone the prospect of a fairer day, when 
the process has had time and opportunity to bring forth fruit 
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in the form of commodities and comforts for the people. In 
the meanwhile the latter, in villages as well as in towns, and 
whether they like it or not, have to be “ starved into greatness.” 
Whether such a prospect consoles the peasant for present 
hardship is hard to say. He has at least the reflection that 
things could not well be worse. Only as long as they are not 
bettered, they ought to be classified as “ improper conditions 
of labour,” inasmuch as the peasant works at articles of 
export, whereas the industrial workman in Russia, whether 
underfed or not, produces articles principally for the home 
market. To each alike compulsion is applied—the compulsion 
involved in the official slogan: “‘ He who does not work, does 
not eat.” 

In his informative book “‘ The Soviet Five Year Plan,” 
Mr. Knickerbocker has told the story of the too rapid 
application of communist violence to agriculture. The 
process of collectivization was originally planned at a rate 
slow enough to keep pace with the simultaneous provision 
of agricultural machinery. The fall in the price of cereals, 
however, necessitated an immediate expansion of export to 
make good the deficit, while at the same time the unexpected 
supineness of the peasants whetted the appetites of the 
Communist Zealots who were anxious to see the early 
industrialization of agriculture. Out of 25 million farms 
in Russia 11 million had been collectivized in 1929, and 
there was not machinery for half of them. The despair 
occasioned by this demoniac outburst of communist frenzy 
resulted in wholesale destruction of livestock, horses, cattle, 
pigs and poultry. One-fifth of the livestock of the nation, 
according to the reckoning of Mr. Knickerbocker, was 
slaughtered by their owners. Impatient measures of this 
kind seem somehow in keeping with the undisciplined charac- 
ter of the Russian mind. “The inevitability of Gradual- 
ness’ is not a philosophy that appeals to a people under 
whose epidermis the proverbial Tartar is lurking. The 
savagery of the Mongol, the destructive fury of Jenghis 
Khan, are discernible behind the decrees of a Government 
that aims at weaning the world from humanitarianism. 
The danger point of peasant resentment was reached on this 
occasion, and realized in time. Stalin ordered half the 
collectivized farms to be redistributed to their owners, and 
made other concessions to them, including a welcome per- 
mission to market vegetables in towns. It was a temporary 
check only. The process was resumed at a less breakneck 
pace, and to-day two-thirds of the farms in European Russia 
are organized according to the State plan. Even so, the 
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process has gone too fast for the lessons of experience to be 
assimilated. Anomalies and injustices exist. It is not easy 
to plumb down to them for the simple reason that no sub- 
ordinate official dare admit their existence. His position, 
and perhaps his life, depend upon the uninterrupted main- 
tenance of a claque of applause. Only the highest officials 
will reply objectively to shrewdly directed questions, and 
then only along lines previously planned, and too often of a 
tu quogue nature to be satisfying. 

Thus we asked a young man in the “ House of the 
Peasant ’’ in Moscow, who was indicated to us as an expert 
in collective farming, whether it was true that compulsion 
was exerted to make reluctant peasants join the collective 
farms. He replied with apparent sincerity that no compul- 
sion of any kind was employed. The peasants were free to 
join or not, as they liked. An intelligent American woman, 
who was with our party, interjected a query whether bad 
seed was not supplied to those who stood out. The point was 
parried: ‘‘ Naturally we give the best seed at a lower price to 
our own people.” On another occasion we asked what hap- 
pened to a non-conforming peasant whose plot was in the 
middle of an area chosen for collective operation. ‘‘ Oh, we 
take his plot away from him and give him an equivalent else- 
where!” An equivalent! What sort of an equivalent ? 
A patch of untilled land out of reach of his village? And 
later still, a question as to the dispossession and treatment 
of the larger farm owners (Kulaks) extracted from a still 
higher official (a woman who quite plainly knew what she 
was talking about). ‘‘ We have set ourselves to the task of 
carrying out the collective system of farming in Russia, and 
all that stand in our way will be ruthlessly swept out of it.” 
This crescendo of admission brings us to altitudes where the 
air is clear. We need not harbour illusions as to the enforced 
character of the agricultural plan, even if the bitter cry of 
the dispossessed Kulak had not reached us. In 1930 a Soviet 
official admitted that half a million Kulak families had been 
banished from their homes. They have been scattered and 
forced to work at tasks alien to those for which their training 
as farmers makes them fit. The power of discriminating 
exactly between the merit or demerit of murdering a landlord 
or banishing a peasant may be left to those whose political 
animosities colour their spectacles. There must have been 
a loss to the State in transferring three million expert workers 
from their traditional calling to the ranks of general labour. 

The moral aspect of the action is perhaps to our minds 
even more important. When we think of the efforts made 
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in recent years in the United Kingdom and Ireland to increase 
the number of small owners of land, it must come as a shock 
to find such ownership regarded as a criminal offence, render- 
ing the perpetrator liable to midnight seizure by the Secret 
Police, to trial before some biased court, probably in secret, 
and to sentence of several years enforced labour on some 
trumped-up charge such as “ Economic Counter-Revolu- 
tionary Activity,” to be the associate during his sentence 
of ordinary malefactors, and in the worse case to undergo 
the horrors of life in the lumber camps of Carelia and 
Murmansk. Few people know yet how disgraceful the 
conditions there are. If they were generally known, a wave 
of indignation would sweep over the democratic countries, 
compared to which that provoked by the Bulgarian Atrocities 
of a previous generation would be as nothing. There have 
been denials couched in terms almost deliberately uncon- 
vincing. To the latest enquiries, for example, of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, who have occupied themselves 
with the disgraceful state of affairs in the northern timber 
camps, the Russians have given evasive answers. Too many 
affidavits from prisoners escaping over the Finnish frontier 
have reached the West to permit of doubt as to the real 
character of the cruelties and bestial disregard of decency 
practised there. Space does not permit of quotation at any 
length, but I have in my possession copies of affidavits from 
such refugees whose only crime was that being an owning 
farmer. The following extract may suffice to show the 
manner in which the Kulak is eliminated from the list of 
obstacles that stand in the way of agricultural communism 
in Russia :— 

“T was working my farm .. . in 1929 and was arrested by the 

G.P.U. as being a Kulak and a counter-revolutionary. By the High 

Court of the Ukraine I was condemned to prison for eight years and 

deprived of civic rights for another five years and had my whole 

_ property confiscated. My family consisting of my mother, my wife 
and four children under age and a sister, were left without anything 

in the world, and their abode is unknown to me. In November, 1929, 

I was sent to compulsory labour in the Solovietsk camps.” 

If we return to the wider question of Russian cereal 
export, and its effect in the future on European markets, 
we must notice that Russia is now definitely committed to 
great increases in production. She could not call a halt 
even if she wished todo so. She could not throw the collective 
farms out of gear simply because the export of wheat was 
choked, though doubtless she could transfer a proportion 
of the agricultural labour to industrial enterprises. Indeed 
she is doing so to-day. Her internal consumption will 
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doubtless increase as the population grows larger, and a more 
generous distribution can also be made to those who get 
little enough now. Even so the pressure of Russian export 
will soon be felt upon the grain markets of the world. The 
effect which it will have upon the position of the agricultural 
countries in Europe when it is well under way is worth 
considering. Grain-exporting countries like Germany, 
Poland and Roumania cannot remain indifferent. Even if 
general prices come down to meet commodity prices, and, 
by so doing, bring a measure of relief to the hard pressed 
peasant, the wheat war will still be conducted under conditions 
enormously in favour of Russia. The continental peasants 
want a rise in the price of farm products on the one hand and 
a fall in the value of merchandise on the other. The pressure 
of trans-Atlantic wheat export is upon them to-day. The 
pressure of the Russian export will be upon them to-morrow. 
The price of merchandise may yet fall somewhat, but is bound 
up with the vexed question of Trades Union policy with 
regard to wages. The popular cry is still to raise commodity 
prices to the level of general prices, whereas the logic of facts 
demands that general prices should conform to commodity 
prices, since the latter set a less artificialstandard. Where 
commodity prices are kept permanently down by unrelieved 
over-production, other prices will eventually have to conform. 
The prospects of the peasants, therefore, in the coming years 
are not rosy. The Governments of the countries concerned 
will, of course, do all they can to expand their home markets 
by the stimulation and protection of local industry, but this 
is again but another turn in a vicious circle, for it leads, and 
has led, to competitive policy in economic legislation, to tariff 
wars, and to the complex of water-tight compartments which 
Europe represents to-day. 

Before the consolidated strength of Russia a divided and 
distracted Europe is practically disarmed. Russia to-day is 
occupied politically with her own concerns. The “ Comin- 
tern’ is temporarily out of action. Competitive activity, 
however, which is by no means confined to wheat export, 
continues. Russia boasts on the one hand that her system 
is destined to conquer; on the other, that she will never 
interfere by force of arms to impose it upon the world, because 
it will not be necessary. It will suffice to show how a 
“potential and imminently revolutionary situation” can be 
exploited. Such situations, they say, will surely arise under 
the “ Capitalist’”’ system, because it is the nature of that 
system to produce them. 

A word to the wise surely here at such a juncture as this ! 
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We have still a few years before Russia becomes strong and 
fat and free again to begin her undermining work. It is not 
safe to leave Europe in the state in which it is at present. 
Competitive struggling must give way to complementary 
planning, under which, amongst other things, some way must 
be found to help the individual farmer against his communist 
competitor, even if the home market for European farmers 
is extended to the boundaries of the Continent. 

Nor can Canada remain indifferent to an ever-increasing 
volume of Russian exported wheat. This year the Canadian 
exportable surplus is estimated at seven million tons. The 
Soviet Government is reticent on the subject of its expecta- 
tions. Mr. Knickerbocker has stated that if the total for 
1930 fell short of 1} million tons, the Government would 
be disappointed. The harvest this year shows a falling off. 
Increase in a wheat crop, even under favourable circumstances, 
is a matter of slow growth. It is not so much the situation 
to-day, as the situation to-morrow that should give us concern, 
though we should not forget that the success, or at least 
uninterrupted progress, of the Five Year Plan depends upon 
the easy sale of all exportable commodities just now. Since 
we are the largest absorbers of imported wheat, it should 
be one of the first tasks of our new Government to carry 
through with Canada some plan of mutual advantage 
concerning the exchange of manufactured goods for wheat, 
preferably on a quota basis. There does not seem to be any 
valid reason why the example of Czechoslovakia should not 
be followed here, i.e., by prohibiting the import of other 
wheats until the home production and the Canadian import 
have been absorbed. The sooner some sort of plan of this 
kind is inaugurated the greater will its effect be upon the 
foreign policy of Russia. 
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Alas! The Millennium wasn’t to be, 
You preferred to be Capital’s tools, 

When you might have been happy and wealthy and free 
As your Soviet brothers. Poor fools! 


For the way that we managed the nation’s finance 
You denied us an atom of thanks, 
Unaccountably, too, you rejected the chance 
To assign us control of the Banks. 


Yet the fate of your cash need have caused you no doubt, 
No occasion for panic or fuss, 

You’d have had nothing left you to worry about 
If you’d trusted your fortunes to us. 


You are simply the dupes of an ignorant Press 
Which is ever at sedulous pains, 

Moved by envious fears of our striking success 
To pretend that we haven’t the brains. 


Yet when Parliamentary battle is waged 
And strikes out dialectical sparks, 

The depth of our minds may be easily gauged 
By the quality of our remarks. 


Our unselfishness, too, has been constantly proved 
By our pure extra-national zeal, 

And the fact that we firmly decline to be moved 
By a base patriotic appeal. 


If Britannia lost her command of the waves, 
We'd be quite undisturbed by the loss, 

But we’re loudly resolved that we'll never be slaves, 
Except to a T.U.C. boss. 


But you blindly refused to accord us your votes, 
In the most unmistakable way, 
You were driven like sheep (when we hoped you were goats) 
Thus postponing the glorious day. 
When Thrift shall be plundered of all it is worth, 
Every check on the Dole be relaxed, 
Till the Union leaders inherit the earth 
And all others exist to be taxed. 
IneLIs ALLEN, 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF ? 


Tue British people are a sound people in a political sense. 
On the rare occasions when they are allowed to know the 
truth, they can be relied upon to return a sensible verdict. 
But they are invariably “let down” by their politicians of 
all parties. In this operation there is little to choose between 
Conservatives, Radicals and Socialists. The Conservatives 
usually come in on a programme of patriotism and proceed 
to give away British interests all over the world—from 
China to Peru. Their opponents obtain power on Con- 
servative blunders, and on the pretext that they will ‘“ better 
the condition of the people,” but they always leave things 
worse than they found them, and the country is lucky to 
escape bankruptcy under their auspices. 

Six years ago the Conservative Party swept into Downing 
Street on a flood-tide of patriotism—largely promoted by the 
notorious Zinoviev letter—with a mandate to retrench our 
expenditure and to safeguard our industries against unfair 
foreign competition, as well as to restore agriculture. But 
the day we opened our newspapers to learn that Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin had regarded our triumph at the polls as an instruc- 
tion to entrust the key positions in the incoming Cabinet to 
discredited ex-Coalitioners, who had endeavoured to destroy 
the Conservative Party at the behest of Mr. Lloyd George, 
we realized what we were in for, and certainly got it. The 
National Review expressed at the time the misgivings felt 
by all Conservatives with whom Conservatism is a creed 
and not a mere cry (see ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,” National 
Review, December, 1924) :— 


“The Prime Minister (Mr. Baldwin) held a position so strong as to 
be unassailable, and it was generally understood and universally ho 
that he would utilize this golden opportunity of injecting that fresh 
blood and young blood into Government of which the Conservative 
Front Bench stands sorely in need, and that he would not be content 
to surround himself with the débris of discredited Administrations. 
The creation of a colossal Cabinet of twenty-one speaks for itself. Far 
better to have kept the number down and to have drawn upon the 
untapped resource of a Party which is by no means destitute of ability 
instead of restoring the old familiar faces to most of the old familiar 
places.” 


The Cabinet that was thus gratuitously formed rapidly 
degenerated into a collection of departmental politicians, 
with little eye for anything outside their own department, 
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without any general policy, purpose or plan. It drifted 
casually from one blunder to another, and completely forgot, 
or ignored, the objects with which it had been placed in power. 
Instead of retrenchment there was reckless extravagance, 
instead of safeguarding we had unlimited dumping, while 
agriculture was allowed to go and hang itself. But Ministers 
were more than passive and inert. Their positive actions 
were almost all injurious to one or other Conservative principle, 
or to some material British interest. 

Their chef d euvre was the restoration of the Gold Standard 
in 1925. Among countless post-war imbecilities this criminal 
blunder occupies one of the highest places. There was no 
excuse for it whatsoever. It had never been so much as 
mentioned at the General Election the previous year. It was 
not debated in either House of Parliament. Nor was it 
seriously considered by the Cabinet. It had been concerted 
behind the scenes by a handful of Treasury officials acting in 
collusion with certain money mandarins in the City of London. 
It was fixed up in New York by the Governor of the Bank of 
England, together with his opposite number of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and thereafter presented by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to his ignorant and weak-kneed colleagues 
as a commitment that could not be questioned. It dealt 
an instant and heavy blow to British export trade, and 
according to Sir Josiah Stamp precipitated the coal crisis 
that led to the General Strike. It accentuated the scramble 
for gold by constraining other countries to follow our pernicious 
example, and ultimately spread world-wide devastation that 
endangered great British Dominions, while destroying our 
balance of trade through the ruin of our customers. From 
first to last it has cost Great Britain anything from 
£4,000,000,000 to £6,000,000,000. But so blind are our 
leaders of the blind that the restoration of the Gold Standard 
was actually paraded on platforms as among the most notable 
national services rendered by the last Conservative Govern- 
ment ! 

Nor was it happier in Imperial affairs. It allowed the 
Imperial Conference of 1926—which overworked overseas 
statesmen had made a considerable sacrifice to attend—to 
degenerate into a sterile debate on status in which the hair- 
splitters of Downing Street displayed their dialectics and our 
Imperial guests looked on and wondered. Nothing was 
done towards the commercial consolidation of the Empire, 
but something was contributed towards its political dis- 
location. The Governors-General were disestablished, while 
an absurd double representation of the Mother Country in the 
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Dominions was devised—the Governor to represent the King 
and a High Commissioner to represent the Home Government, 
To make confusion worse confounded, diplomatic disunity 
was encouraged by the invitation to the Dominions to appoint 
their own separate ambassadors in foreign capitals. Had 
such proposals been made by a Radical or Socialist Govern- 
ment they would have been denounced as “ Separatists ” 
from every Tory platform. As it was, they were extolled 
by mugwump newspapers as ‘“‘ masterly’ and “ statesman- 
like.” Other performances were of a piece—the British 
League of Nations was altogether out of the picture, in which 
the foreground was monopolized by the Geneva League of 
Nations, which is an obsession with Front Bench politicians. 
It doubtless appeals to them as a convenient method of 
shelving responsibilities, though the League’s capacity to 
deal with any major problem has yet to be demonstrated, 
while its futility is made apparent by such episodes as the 
Treaty of Locarno, the Kellogg Peace Pact, etc., which would 
be obviously unnecessary were the Geneva League of Nations 
equal to its task. However, it suits the Defeatists of Downing 
Street to “‘ refer matters to the League,” and when we find 
that, outside the League, British foreign policy assuming such 
forms as “the Hankow Agreement”—one of the most 
humiliating documents to which any British agent has ever 
been asked to attach his signature—we can understand the 
appeal which such a body as congregates at Geneva makes to 
latter-day statesmanship. 

The pathetic or comic feature of the last Conservative 
Government was not only what it did or left undone, so much 
as its impenetrable self-complacency. All Cabinets live in a 
little world of their own, “far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,” and cannot conceive how any sane person 
can rate their achievements differently to themselves, and 
any attempt to open their eyes to realities is keenly resented 
and deemed absurd. It may be remembered that Mr. Baldwin 
was so confident of commanding the confidence of the country 
that some months before the General Election of 1929 he 
predicted the precise majority by which the Conservatives 
would win. However, to make assurance doubly sure some 
6,000,000 flappers were enfranchised, while to propitiate 
these new voters, a ‘“‘ Free Trade’ Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was allowed to abolish the Imperial Preference 
on tea. The flappers retaliated by putting in the Socialists. 
When the polls were declared there were no more amazed 
men than the Conservative twenty-one at being awakened 
out of their fool’s paradise, 
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Will history repeat itself? That is what people are 
anxiously asking themselves in every rank of life all over the 
country. Once again a tidal wave of patriotism has swept 
over the electorate and produced an overwhelming and 
unprecedented Parliamentary majority with an unmistakable 
and emphatic mandate. Our people of all classes have nobly 
done their duty—they have borne the brutalities of the 
Budget—they have tolerated cruel cuts in small incomes. 
They believed the country to be in danger—they could see 
that our credit and our prestige were at stake, they were 
conscious of the menace to our solvency and to their own 
savings from the programme of the Labour Opposition, 
scornfully described by Mr. Snowden as “ Bolshevism run 
mad.” They were appealed to by a National Government for 
a National verdict for National purposes. Classes and 
masses responded to that appeal. They could not have done 
more than they did. They gave His Majesty’s Ministers 
authority to govern and only asked in return that they should 
go full speed ahead and tackle the big problems confronting 
them. After balancing the Budget—which is alleged to have 
been done—the most pressing of these and the one of out- 
standing importance was to reverse our adverse trade balance, 
which now reaches any figure up to £100,000,000 and threatens 
our solvency no less than did our improvident insurance 
benefit—commonly called “ the dole.” 

There are only two known methods of turning this hostile 
tide in our favour, viz., by expanding our exports or curtailing 
our imports, or a judicious combination of both. No other 
remedy so far as we know was suggested from any “ National ”’ 
platform, whether Conservative, Liberal or Labour. Some 
Free Traders such as Mr. Runciman advised a total prohibition 
of luxury imports—other Free Traders, e.g., Sir John Simon, 
preferred tarifis. That the matter was urgent, that some- 
thing must be done at once, was common ground. The Con- 
servative Party was solid for tarifis. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
asked for “‘a free hand” to impose them. He did not ask 
for a free hand to perpetuate “ Free Trade,” which was 
generally regarded as doomed and damned. Mr. Lloyd 
George appealed to the electorate to save us from Protection 
by voting Labour. The issue could not have been more 
clearly put nor could the answer of the constituencies 
have been more decisive. On this point we take the 
evidence of a life-long Free Trader and determined opponent 
of Protection in. every shape and form—Mr. Winston 
Churchill—who has told the new House of Commons 
(November 11)— 
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“T am sure that the overwhelming wish and intention of the elec- 
torate is that we should now definitely abandon our free trade system 
and make a substantial and scientific experiment in general protection.” 


It seemed unthinkable that any other interpretation could 
be placed on the national verdict. But the moment the 
country has spoken through the ballot-box, it ceases to count 
in the eyes of politicians, and there invariably ensues a 
dangerous pause during which intrigue is busy behind the 
scenes when the tapers and tadpoles come into their own, and 
concentrate on making arrangements calculated to falsify or 
paralyse the verdict of the Democracy. It is rarely the 
Democracy that is at fault—all the mischief emanates from 
the politicians. 

There was such a pause during the closing hours of October 
and the opening hours of November. I have no idea with 
whom Mr. Ramsay MacDonald took counsel, but I know the 
type of man who is usually to the fore on such occasions and 
gets the ear of the powers that be. He is invariably a bad 
adviser who regards politics as a game in which the object is 
to produce a stalemate. It may be that the Prime Minister 
himself prefers a stalemate, as in a stalemate there is nothing 
to be done and conceivably “ the free hand ”’ he had in mind 
was a free hand to do nothing. 


If that was the object he went the right way to work. He 
was provided with a compact and convenient Cabinet of ten 
which had encouraged us to hope that the days of Dumas 
were over. Ten men can sit round a table and discuss. 
Twenty can’t, as everyone who has ever sat on a committee 
realizes. Size makes for inefficiency as Lord Milner pointed 
out many years ago,* and the size of recent Cabinets goes 
far to explain the ineptitude with which we have been gov- 
erned. Nevertheless Mr. MacDonald proceeded to double 
his Cabinet of ten and to pack it with irrelevant and secondary 
offices, the pretext palmed off on the public being that the 
smaller number could not form sufficient committees. So 
far from this being an argument in favour of a larger Cabinet, 
it tells the other way. This committee craze is simply a 
means of diffusing responsibility that should be concentrated. 


It is difficult to resist the suspicion that the Cabinet was 
enlarged in order to admit more “ Free Traders” and thus 


*In a private letter written in 1903 he said: “...A huge, un- 
wieldy Cabinet, in which half a dozen men of Cabinet rank are swamped 
by twice the number of second-rate men, who are mere ballast at 
ordinary times, this does not matter, but in a storm shifting ballast may 
sink a ship. The inert stupid mass wobbles over in a crisis and you 
have a disaster.” 
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produce an impasse from which there could be no issue 
except inaction. Having stood on a National platform and 
having appealed to the people on a National programme in 
National interests, the day after the country had spoken, the 
Prime Minister relapsed into Internationalism. During the 
Election nothing had been said concerning the League of 
Nations, the Round Table Conference, the “ rehabilitation of 
Germany ”’’—who was merely held up as an awful object- 
lesson in “inflation.” These subjects, so to speak, “cut no 
ice.” It was our duty to our own country that filled the bill 
and the supreme need of returning a National majority that 
would be National in nature as well as in name. Had 
Ministers termed themselves Internationalists and appealed 
for an International majority for International purposes, that 
majority would certainly not have been forthcoming, as the 
man in the street and the lady in the ’bus can see little differ- 
ence between Internationalists and Anti-Nationalists. They 
regard British interests as the primary pre-occupation of 
British statesmanship and they gave their votes on the 
assumption that this was at last recognized in Downing 
Street. It never occurred to them that a National Govern- 
ment could regard the League of Nations, the Round Table 
Conference, and the prosperity of Germany as its prior and 
predominant tasks. They took it as a matter of course that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues would instantly 
concentrate on what one and all had declared to be the urgent 
and unavoidable problem of balancing British trade which 
on the hustings “ brooked no delay.” They were amazed 
and shocked to learn from the Prime Minister’s speech on 
Lord Mayor’s Day that foreign affairs were to take precedence 
of British interests and still more to learn from the King’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament that the Government 
were without any positive policy and that their programme 
consisted of procrastination. This depressing document 
might have been penned by Mr. Arthur Henderson. It is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the main object of Mr. 
J. H. Thomas’ wholly unnecessary tour through the Dominions 
is to enable a distracted and divided Government to defer 
decision on the question of Imperial Preference, which 
although no longer a controversial question in the constitu- 
encies, is one of several on which His Majesty’s Ministers 
cannot agree. The Dominions have no desire to see Mr. 
Thomas. They know their own minds and are prepared to 
meet the Home Government. They object to any further 
waste of time after 30 years’ obstruction by Downing Street. 
British taxpayers object to the expense of this needless trip. 
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Canada allows no doubt to exist as to her sympathy with 
Empire trade—Australia, through the mouth of her Prime 
Minister, has publicly protested against procrastination ; New 
Zealand is always willing. There is really nothing for Mr. 
Thomas to ascertain, but while he is away his colleagues will 
be able to “fob off” all inconvenient enquirers concerning 
British policy on Imperial Preference by pointing out “ the 
impropriety of any premature statement of Ministerial 
intentions pending the completion of the Dominion Secretary’s 
tour.” 

Governments can always find excuses for delay when they 
wish to, and so far it looks as though they were groping for a 
policy which they hope not to find. Sanguine persons expect 
much from the juxtaposition of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who are to occupy adjoining houses in 
Downing Street with a communicating door between them. 
It is suggested that Mr. Baldwin will be able to run in and keep 
his colleague up to the mark whenever he observes signs of 
slackness. We have no great faith in the theory that No. 11, 
Downing Street will “ginger up” No. 10. For one thing 
there is very little ginger at No. 11—certainly none to spare. 
Few will be heard to suggest that No. 10 will “ ginger up” 
No. 11. All the ginger will have to come from outside if this 
Coalition Government is to be saved from coming to grief. 
Mr. Baldwin has been described as “‘ a man who only wakes 
up when the house is on fire.” He will lend a useful hand in 
putting it out, as we saw during the General Strike in 1926, as 
well as in the recent crisis. In between crises he goes to 
sleep. Mr. MacDonald is alleged by former Socialist col- 
leagues to be extremely reluctant to come to any decision on 
any important issue. He invariably puts off until the morrow 
any problem that can be postponed to-day. He had plenty 
of warnings during the last two years from his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as to the way things were going, but paid 
no heed until the country was on the very edge of the abyss, 
and even then drastic action was necessary to set him in motion. 

The Prime Minister and the Conservative leader have this 
in common—they are both drifters. We think that no one 
who has studied their remarkable careers or who has any 
regard for facts could or would deny this. Can they be saved 
from themselves ? Can they be persuaded to set and keep 
their heads in the right direction? We don’t know, and 
dare not prophesy. Politics are usually disappointing— 
Governments almost always so. The situation has been 
deliberately complicated by the manner in which the Cabinet 
has been “ reconstructed.’ 
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Much will depend, indeed everything depends, on the 
attitude and moral of the Conservative host in the House of 
Commons. Great is their responsibility as they hold the 
Government in the hollow of their hand and can seal its fate 
whenever they choose. They have to settle the all-important 
problem as to whether the tail is to wag the dog or the dog 
to wag its tail. Everyone in the abstract admits that dogs 
should wag tails rather than tails wag dogs, but when you 
look round it is astonishing to note how many tails are actually 
wagging dogs. It must be admitted that so far the Govern- 
mental tail has wagged the Governmental dog. In other 
words, Sir Herbert Samuel has been allowed to call the tune, 
although the Samuelites in the House of Commons are less 
than one-fourteenth of the Ministerialists, but then they are 
powerful in the Cabinet, in which they have been deliberately 
allotted an altogether undue proportion of places, possibly 
with the object of creating a deadlock, thus providing the 
politicans another opportunity of letting down the country. 

I sincerely hope that the answer to the question at the 
head of this article may be “‘ No,” but I fear it may be “ Yes.” 
Possibly the position may be saved by the early break-up of 
the Government with the record majority. 


L. J. MAXSE. 


MEMORIALS OF BURNE-JONES AND OTHERS 


Mrs. Thirkell, granddaughter of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, daughter 
of Professor Mackail, cousin of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Baldwin, 
is publishing memoirs of her early years, from which these pages are 
taken. 


In the summer of 1751, Samuel Richardson invited a party 
of friends to his country house at North End to hear a reading 
of “ Sir Charles Grandison ” in the grotto. Richardson died 
in 1761 and his world departed. But the house and the 
grotto remained, the mulberry tree in the garden grew and 
spread, and more than a hundred years after his death a 
poet and a painter, walking on a Sunday afternoon by fields 
and lanes from Kensington, saw the house, and were strongly 
attracted by it as it stood tenantless. The poet was William 
Allingham, now better known through the black-and-white 
illustration that Rossetti made for his poem The Maids of 
Elfenmere. The painter was Edward Burne-Jones. 

“My grandfather was then looking for a house where he 
could live and paint. The Grange, in spite of early nine- 
teenth century alterations and a layer of stucco over the old 
red-brick front, was full of charm and possessed one large 
room on the ground floor which could be made into a studio. 
So in 1867 he and my grandmother went to live there, and 
for thirty years the house was filled with hopes, work, love, 
and the constant intercourse of many friends.” 

In the year 1890, Mrs. Thirkell remembers with a child’s 
vivid memory the Sundays spent with her grandparents. 
The leisurely morning, without lessons, the dressing in 
“* starched petticoats which were rather fun to put on because 
they crackled; white piqué frocks, all the hooks ironed 
flat; the straw hat with the wreath of flowers and the 
inevitable elastic. 

At last we were ready and set out with our father and 
mother for North End Lane, Fulham. You would not recognise 
the neighbourhood now. We went up Young Street from 
Kensington Square, past the little shops at the corner, past 
John Barker’s small drapery establishment, and got into the 
red horse-drawn bus opposite the church. Six on each side 
inside and fourteen outside—how small it sounds now. The 
table of fares, hand-painted, with its convention of a wiggly 
line connecting stopping places and fares did not hold more 
than a dozen names. On we went, past the old brick houses 
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standing back on both sides of the road then, past the leafage 
of Holland Park, past more terraces of old houses, and over 
the railway bridge. No buses went down North End Lane, 
and we walked along by early eighteenth century houses, 
each in its own garden of elms and cedars and mulberries. 
The air was warm, the sun shone on the blossoming trees 
hanging over the brick walls, and we came to the Grange. 

On Sunday my grandparents kept open house. Two or 
three extra places were laid at lunch for any friends who 
might drop in, but whoever came I sat next to my grandfather. 
I was allowed to blow into the froth of his beer, “to make 
a bird’s nest,” or to have all the delicious outside from the 
mashed potatoes when they had been browned in the oven. 

After lunch the children slipped into the studio. Beyond 
it was an inner room, down a few steps, a place of great 
danger to us, for here lived the lay-figure, its arms and legs 
at preposterous angles, its papier maché head perched 
rakishly on its long neck. By daylight we jeered at it, and 
it was known as “ Silly,” but we had some dread of its possible 
powers by night. From this room a door led to-my grand- 
mother’s sitting-room, but it was never used. It was in 
this sitting-room, papered with pomegranate pattern on a 
dark blue ground, that I had my only remembered sight of 
William Morris of whom, although he was such an old friend 
and so often at the house, we children saw but little. 

As soon as we were out of the house we might have 
been in the country. Gardens surrounded us on all sides, 
and only a few years earlier there had been fields behind 
the little orchard which bounded the farther end. Ugly 
grey brick houses had been built since then, but they were 
hidden by the long, white, rough-cast studio which stood 
between the orchard and the road. It was called the Garden 
Studio, and here my grandfather worked on his larger 
canvases. It was a little alarming to us: the red-tiled 
entrance and steps which led down to the furnace room, 
where we were never allowed to go... the iron grilles 
in the floor to let in the warm air for winter days; the tall, 
narrow slit in the wall through which finished pictures were 
passed. Sometimes these pictures went to exhibitions, but 
more often straight to the friend or patron (in the very best 
sense of the word), who had commissioned them and was 
content to wait for years if need be for the perfect expression 
of the artist’s mind. In this studio there was a very high 
set of steps with a higher and lower platform on which the 
artist worked at the upper parts of his picture. I remember 
sitting on these steps, my head wrapped in a many coloured 
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piece of silk and bound with a coronet, while my grandfather 
made studies of crown and drapery for one of the mourning 
queens in the great unfinished picture of Arthur on Avalon, 
now in the Tate Gallery. 

The curious thing is—and it ought to open a fresh field 
of inquiry into heredity—that the type which my grandfather 
evolved for himself was transmitted to some of his descendants. 
In his earlier pictures there is a reflection of my grandmother 
in large-eyed women of normal, or low stature, as against 
the excessively long-limbed women of his later style. But 
the hair of these early women is not hers; it is the hair of 
Rossetti’s women, the masses of thick wavy hair which we 
knew in “ Aunt Janey,” the beautiful Mrs. William Morris. 
When I knew her, Aunt Janey’s hair was nearly white, but 
there were still the same masses of it, waving from head to 
tip. ‘To anyone who knew her, Rossetti’s pictures, with the 
exception of his later exaggerated types, were absolutely 
true. The large deep-set eyes, the full lips, the curved throat, 
the overshadowing hair, all were there. Even in her old 
age she looked like a queen, crowned by her glorious hair, 
as she moved about the house in long white draperies, her 
hands in a white muff. 

Sometimes on my brother’s birthday my grandmother 
had a Punch and Judy Show on the lawn, as much for 
our grandfather’s pleasure as ours. He had the highest 
admiration for Punch, and said of him :— 

“T really do think Punch is the noblest story in the 
whole world. He’s such a fine character, so cheerful, he’s 
such a poet, he chirrups and sings whole operas that are not 
yet written down, till the world breaks in upon him in the 
shape of domestic life and the neighbours.” 

Once some ladies and gentlemen came on a winter after- 
noon to see pictures, and we were sent for to the drawing- 
room after tea. The big room was dimly lit, its Diirers and 
Mantegnas barely visible. Seeing strangers, I felt it in- 
cumbent on me as hostess to welcome them by flinging my 
arms round their necks. One of ladies knelt down and let 
me hug her properly, but the tall gentleman was very stiff, 
and though I tugged at his hand he wouldn’t bend. It 
wasn’t till much later that our scandalised Nanny informed 
us that the kneeling lady was called Alexandra and was a 
Princess. The tall gentleman was Prince Charles of Denmark, 
King of Norway now. 

On the grass among the pear-trees and apple-trees the 
men visitors played bowls, and smoked and talked, and the 
women paced the long gravel walk by the flower bed or 
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joined them under the trees. Though we had been at the Grange 
for a long day, there was always time for further pleasures 
in those times when it was always afternoon. We might be 
put into a hansom and taken to other gardens with studios 
in them where our parents would talk and pace the paths 
and we would play among rose-trees and apple-trees, and 
the very sooty creeping ivy peculiar to London gardens. 
All through the long afternoon the gardens waited for us. 
Draycott Lodge, where the Holman Hunts lived, Beavor 
Lodge and the Richmonds, The Vale home of the De Morgans 
—all bricks and mortar now. Melbury Road, even then only 
a ghost of its old self, where the Prinseps used to have their 
friends in a yet more golden age and Watts still lived. 
Grove End Road with Tadema’s stories which were so difficult 
to understand until his own infectious laugh warned you 
that he had reached the point. Gardens were waiting for 
us everywhere, and people who made noble pictures and 
were constant friends. 

In my childhood there were times when winter fogs 
descended on London and the nursery was imprisoned for 
days together. Traffic was entirely held up where the fog 
was thick. A few brave four-wheelers went crawling along 
by the kerb. Little boys—descendants of those link boys 
that used to thrust their torches into the iron extinguishers 
of the Kensington Square houses—sprang out of nothing and 
went about with lights offering to see people home. The 
streets were curiously quiet except for distant cries from 
the High Street, where a few carts and buses were trying 
to get to their homes. 

At other times there was a terrifying black fog which lay 
like a thick cloud in the upper air, turning noon to midnight, 
while the air below was comparatively clear. Then the street 
rang with shouts and yells and the slipping of hoofs on 
stones and the grinding of brakes as the traffic, caught 
unawares without lights, crashed into narrow Young Street 
from both ends, John Barker’s stables just beyond the 
“Greyhound” adding to the confusion, till the lamplighter, 
hastily summoned, brought his glowing pole and order was 
restored. 

In spring our nursery window was as good as a dress 
circle seat for seeing what went on in the Square. On the 
first of May Jack-in-the-Green still came in his bower, 
accompanied by chimney-sweeps dressed in gay colours who 
danced in the street for the pennies we threw down. On 
the same day all John Barker’s horse-vans were drawn up 
in the Square before starting on their rounds, each horse 
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with its tail and mane intricately plaited and bound up in 
ribbons and bright rosettes. Wherever we were on Mayday 
we met charming horses all bedizened and gay, up and down 
the streets of Kensington. Then there were a number of 
itinerant musicians whom we knew by sight. The High- 
lander with his Highland lass all in tartans, playing the 
bagpipes, the girl frightening my brother dreadfully by 
picking him up and kissing him. The weekly German band, 
very clean and respectable, in uniform and peaked caps, 
each man with his little piece of music in a clip at the end 
of his instrument. The Italian organ-grinder with a monkey 
in a red jacket and a little cap with a feather who would take 
your penny and put it in his pouch. The man who was a 
walking orchestra; he had a hat covered with bells, a drum 
behind him which he beat with his elbows, strings attached 
to his feet with which he twitched cymbals, Pan-pipes strapped 
under his chin and his hands free for five or six other instru- 
ments. The Frenchman who brought a mild bear called 
Josephine, walking on her hind legs, ready for buns or fruit 
which she managed to get through her muzzle. These 
formed a peep-show for the children who were always 
watching. 

Edward Clifford lived in Kensington Square. He 
astonishingly united a deep and active feeling of religion, 
a passion for duchesses, and a marvellous gift of water-colour 
painting. His daily work was for the Church Army, to 
which he gave time and devotion, shrinking from nothing 
in the early days when roughs made organised attacks on 
its meetings. But at home he was surrounded by lovely 
pictures and china and carpets, and always had his drawing- 
room full of flowers from some great lady’s garden. To us 
children he was kindness itself. It was one of our treats to 
visit him in his drawing-room and see his albums. He did 
what we should all like to do, mean to do, but somehow 
don’t do: kept everything that amused or interested him, 
whether a joke from Punch, a bit of poetry from the 
Westminster Gazette, a coloured reproduction from a pub- 
lisher’s advertisement, or an engraving of a bird or landscape, 
and pasted them all into huge albums. Among the miscel- 
laneous cuttings were the most exquisite water-colour 
drawings done by him at one or other of the country houses 
where he stayed. 

Almost next to Mr. Clifford lived Vernon Lushington, 
a very early friend of my grandfather’s. When the old “‘ Grey- 
hound ”’ was cruelly pulled down and rebuilt as a common- 
place gin palace, the two headless stone greyhounds were 
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bought by the Lushingtons and put one on each side of their 
front door. The little Maid of Honour cottages just across 
the road from the Lushington’s have been pulled down 
after sinking to sad depths of dirt and neglect, and I suppose 
the house with its snowy pear-tree will soon be sacrificed 
for the convenience of one of the big shops. 

On the west side of the Square a white house with bright 
window boxes was the home of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. My 
parents and grandparents loved and admired her and to us 
she was “ Auntie Stella.” My father had made a special 
translation of Pelléas et Melisande for her. We were all much 
in and out of each other’s houses then. She would descend 
upon Young Street with a swish of silk and a froth and fluff 
of lace demanding nursery tea, or suddenly require a bed in a 
darkened room as it was impossible for her to rest in her own 
house. Sometimes I was sent for to keep her company in the 
curtained room. She dressed her little Stella, who was not 
much older than I, like a fairy princess, and I used to inherit 
pinafores made of the finest silk woven with gold and frocks 
of shimmering stufis. 

Going to her house was always an adventure because you 
never knew who was there or what might happen. Auntie 
Stella might receive me in bed with curtains drawn, lament- 
ably moaning that she was an old woman and would never 
be nice to look at again. Or she might be trailing about the 
house in a long-tailed lace wrapper alternately scolding and 
caressing whoever came within reach, lavishing affection on 
Pinky Ponky Poo, who happened to be the little dog of the 
moment. One might find Mr. Yeats upstairs and M. Henri 
Bernstein downstairs, while, neglecting them both, Auntie 
Stella might insist on taking me for a drive in a hansom and 
reciting Mélisande in French—she was going to act with 
Sarah Bernhardt—begging her most incompetent companion 
to criticise her French accent. 

There was constant intercourse between our house and 
our grandparents. If we were not taken to the Grange, my 
grandfather was sure to come round after tea when it was too 
dark to paint. When he came I always asked him to draw 
pictures, for which purpose a book of blank drawing paper 
of the very best kind was kept at Young Street. In it he 
drew pictures for me, each with an enchanting title. Many 
of the names were invented and written down before he could 
make the drawings, so that we shall never know now what 
the Fen Ganger. was like, or Heath Horrors, or the Mist 
Walker. 

My first demand, when I was nineteen months, had been for 
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a picture of my tiger, a preposterous stuffed beast to which I 
was devotedly attached. It had no merit from an artist’s 
point of view, but my grandfather loved me so much that he 
did anything I asked. Accordingly he sat down with grave, 
intent face and drew the animal with all his skill, putting it 
into a romantic landscape with a rising sun. But I was not 
allowed to choose a subject again, only to say which of the 
entrancing titles I would like him to use. The tiger was 
followed by a farm with a duck pond and then a great barge 
full of babies sailing over a neatly rippled sea. Then came a 
series of schools for children and animals, culminating in a 
Seminary for More Advanced Dragon Babies with doors 
leading to the Hisstry and Jogruffy schools. A page called 
The North Sea shows the track of some great unknown beast 
going down to a cold, stormy sea, where the darkened sun 
rests on the horizon under lowering clouds. The Burning 
Mountain is a rugged hill crowned with a fierce upward rush 
of flame. Smaller fires are licking out of clefts in the hillside, 
a little city lies at the foot, while far away on the heaving sea 
a ship is being tossed to and fro. Volcanoes, especially 
Vesuvius, were a subject he loved, and he gave me two little 
early nineteenth century volumes on Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, “the cities of the burning plain.”’ Flames he 
always loved to draw. With a few lines of his pencil he gave 
the rapid, rhythmic onrush of a fire, looking as if it had been 
arrested in its course and turned to beaten metal. 

A lovely drawing of The Tree that Weeps has a little tree 
with crooked branches shedding tears from every leaf. The 
tears run into streams shaped like the branches of the tree and 
these meet in a swift flowing river shaped like the trunk, so 
that the tree is imaged in its own tears. These pictures were 
mostly drawn after tea on winter evenings. My grandfather 
sat at the dining-room table with the book in front of him 
while I made my choice among the ravishing titles that he 
had written on the blank pages. Best of all I remember 
the Mirk Strider, whom he drew at my wish one evening. 
I sat close up to him watching the horror grow. With the 
very soft pencil that he used for this drawing he adumbrated 
‘‘a shadowy figure of unearthly size, clawing hands out- 
stretched in front, hair flying backwards in the wind of its 
onwards course, taking hills and valleys in its seven-leagued 
stride, a starless night overshadowing whatever evil it was 
bent upon.”’ 

The Burne-Jones’ had a house at Rottingdean, to which 
the Mackail children often went for pleasant seaside visits, 
and here, after Sir Edward Burne-Jones died, his widow lived 
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until her death. The sketch of this fascinating woman is 
one of the best things in Mrs. Thirkell’s book. 

Lady Burne-Jones “ had a great deal of natural self-posses- 
sion and dignity and a power of accepting everyone—no 
matter what their social position—entirely for what they 
were in themselves. She could talk to working people in 
their cottages with as much ease as she received royal prin- 
cesses who came to look at pictures. I must say that I think 
the first of these tasks by far the most difficult, and I was 
always paralysed with shyness if my grandmother took me 
with her on one of her cottage visits. There was no con- 
descension in her visits and no familiarity, though the child 
who accompanied her was ready to cry with confusion as she 
sat with her large blue eyes fixed on some gnarled, unlettered 
old woman, telling her tidings of comfort from Fors Clavigera. 
Only her entire absence of self-consciousness made these 
visits possible and there were other and, to us, even more 
shameful occasions when she would have a worthy carpenter 
or wheelwright to the house once a week to discuss the 
socialism in which she so thoroughly believed. All the 
snobbishness latent in children came to the fore in us as we 
watched the honoured but unhappy workman sitting stiffly 
on the edge of his chair in his horrible best clothes while my 
grandmother’s lovely earnest voice preached William Morris 
to him. Then there were times when she believed that a 
hideous but favoured maid was worth educating. In the 
evening there would be an embarrassing ritual and the maid 
would sit in the drawing-room, though at a respectful distance, 
and read aloud to my grandmother from such books as she 
thought suitable to the domestic intellect on The Distribution 
of Wealth and the Early Italian Painters. How we hated it 
all and how uncomfortable it was for everyone concerned 
except the kind giver of these mental feasts. There can rarely 
have been a woman who was so absolutely unconscious of 
self, though it was carried to such a pitch that even her sense 
of humour fell into abeyance. 

Our cousin, Rudyard Kipling, also lived in Rottingdean, 
at ‘The Elms,” across the village green. The three Kipling 
children, Josephine, Elsie and John, were about the same 
ages as our nursery three. Josephine, very fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, was my bosom friend, and though we both adored 
her father, the stronger bond of play drew us yet more firmly 
together as Cavaliers against Cousin Ruddy’s wholehearted 
impersonation of an Arch-Roundhead. For the purposes of 
Civil War I had assumed the name of Sir Alexander of the 
Lake and under this title I had sent a cartel of defiance to 
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the Roundhead, but Alexander is a long word for seven years 
old and the Roundhead’s answer to my challenge ended with 
the searing words, ‘‘ And further, know that thou hast mis- 
spelled thine own miserable name, O Alixander!” For 
months I went hot and pink with the memory of this rebuff. 
The war between Cavaliers and Roundheads raged furiously 
every year as long as the Kiplings were at Rottingdean, 
Josephine and I leading forlorn hopes against the Regicide 
and being perpetually discomfited by his superior guile, or 
by the odious way in which the Nannies would overlook the 
fact that we were really six feet high with flowing locks, a 
hat with feathers, and huge jackboots, and order us indoors 
to wash our hands or have an ignominious midday rest. 
The Kipling’s nurse Lucy was given to song, and her (and 
our) special favourite was a melancholy affair called “ The 
Blue Alsatian Mountains,’ which seemed to us the most 
romantic thing we had ever heard. I can only remember a 
few hauntingly beautiful lines, or so they seemed to me then: 


“Such thoughts will pass away. 
But the Blue Alsatian Mountains 
Their watch will keep alway.” 


Although Josephine and I were usually a devoted couple, 
there were plenty of quarrels. There was the terrible day 
when I offered to do her hair according to the White Knight’s 
recipe for keeping hair from falling off, by training it upwards 
on a pea-stick, and the result was an awful tangle of yellow 
hair, shrieks and tears from the victim, and the descent of a 
governess on the culprit. Manners at meals were another 
subject for quarrels. Our nursery had somehow acquired 
the right to eat cutlet bones in its fingers unchecked, a pro- 
ceeding which shocked our cousins inexpressibly and led them 
to call us pigs. They, on the other hand, being half American, 
had an odious habit of breaking their boiled eggs into a glass 
and stirring them up with a spoon. It was a pink glass, 
which somehow made matters worse, and with the complete 
candour of the nursery we stigmatised the whole proceeding 
as disgusting. 

During those long warm summers Cousin Ruddy used to 
try out the Just So Stories on a nursery audience. Sometimes 
Josephine and I would be invited into the study, a pleasant 
bow-windowed room, where Cousin Ruddy sat at his work- 
table looking exactly like the profile portrait of him that 
Uncle Phil* painted; pipe always at hand, high forehead, 
baldish even then, black moustache and the dark com- 
plexion which made gossip-mongers attribute a touch of 

*Sir Philip Burne-Jones. 
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Indian blood to him. As a matter of fact, the dark com- 
plexion came from a Highland strain in his mother’s family, 
for it occurred in other cousins sharing a grandfather whose 
forebears came from the Isle of Skye, and two at least of 
them could have passed as natives anywhere in Southern 
Europe. Or sometimes we all adjourned on a wet day to 
the Drill Hall, where the horse and parallel bars made splendid 
forts and camping grounds, and when the battle was over 
and the Roundhead had been unmercifully rolled upon and 
pommelled by small fists, he would be allowed by way of 
ransom to tell us about the “‘ mariner of infinite resource and 
sagacity.”” The Just So Stories are poor in print compared 
with the fun of hearing them told in Cousin Ruddy’s deep 
unhesitating voice. There was a ritual about them, each 
phrase having its special intonation which had to be exactly 
the same each time and without which the stories are dried 
husks. There was an inimitable cadence, an emphasis of 
certain words, an exaggeration of certain phrases, a kind of 
intoning here and there which made his telling unforgettable. 

Or, if it was a blazing August afternoon, we might all 
three lie panting on the shady side of a haystack up on the 
downs, a field of ripe corn rippled by the warm wind before 
us, with scarlet poppies and blue cornflowers gleaming among 
the wheat, and hear his enchaining voice going on and on 
till it was all mixed up in a child’s mind with the droning of a 
threshing machine up at Height Barn and sleep descended 
on us; sleep from which one was probably roused by having 
the soles of one’s bare feet tickled with straw by way of ven- 
geance from a slighted story-teller. Our highest heroics were 
apt to be pricked by Cousin Ruddy and collapse ignominiously. 
There was a period during which I happened to be Queen 
Zenobia, a role in which Josephine, who always played second 
fiddle in our entertainments, loyally supported me as waiting 
woman or some useful super. Cousin Ruddy was cast for 
the part of Aurelian, but he became mortifyingly matter-of- 
fact and wouldn’t respond. The harrowing climax came 
when he met the nursery procession coming up from the 
beach one day, myself carrying for some unknown reason a 
quantity of wet sand in the upgathered skirts of my blue 
serge frock. Queens in adversity deserve some consideration, 
but Cousin Ruddy only said : 

“There was a Queen Zenobia, and 
She filled her pinafore with sand.” 

upon which the Queen dissolved in tears and became a very 
furious little girl. 

The Rudyard Kiplings suffered much from the attention 
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of sightseers. Ultimately they were driven out of Rotting- 
dean by them. Charabancs used to disgorge loads of trippers, 
and, as there was little for them to see in the village besides 
the church and the Burne-Jones’ house, they spent a good 
deal of time round the Kipling’s front gate, which had been 
boarded over with only a little hole left in it. 

Through this hole tourists would stare with a perseverance 
worthy of those individuals who looked through Mr. Nupkins’ 
gate at Ipswich. More than once did Aunt Carrie (she had 
been a Balestier from Vermont, and Cousin Ruddy wrote 
the Naulahka in collaboration with her brother, Wolcott 
Balestier), have to ask a kneeling crowd of sightseers to 
move aside and let her go into her own house. The tourists 
were marvellously misinformed as a rule, and I am afraid we 
took a perverse pleasure in lingering near the gate and 
deliberately misleading anyone who asked us questions, 
though in the case of the gentleman who wanted to know 
“‘ where Rupert Gilpin lived,” little misleading was necessary. 
Nor did we find it difficult to undeceive the enquirer in the 
churchyard who asked in hushed and reverent voice ‘‘ Where 
Rudyard Kipling lay.” 

The Ridsdale family had lived in Rottingdean before 
either the Burne-Joneses or the Kiplings. Their house, ‘‘ The 
Dene,” also faced the green, at right angles to ours, and in the 
summer it overflowed with children and Nannies. Our 
mother’s cousin, Stanley Baldwin, had married the elder 
Miss Ridsdale, and every year the Baldwins came down from 
their home in Worcestershire to spend some weeks at Rotting- 
dean. What with babies and Nannies and luggage, they were 
such a large party that Cousin Stan used to have a slip coach 
for them which was shunted somehow from Stourport to 
Brighton, which impressed our young imaginations tre- 
mendously, as did the fact that an extra wing had to be built 
on to “‘ The Dene” to accommodate them. When Cousin Stan 
was married I was to have been a bridesmaid in a muslin 
bonnet with one pink string and one blue, but on hearing 
the organ I shrieked so loudly that I had to be removed. 
Their wedding day, September 12, was always celebrated at 
Rottingdean and we used to write a wedding ode to them 
yearly. I can only remember one, which ran as follows : 

Beautiful Cissie and Stanley bold, 
Seven long years have not made you seem old. 


Your hands are beneficent, bounteous and kind, 
And the hearts of your fellows with sweetness you bind. 


My father and mother’s wedding day was a few days 
earlier, and just about this time there was always a great 
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picnic on the downs. Mrs. Ridsdale hired a farm wagon 
for the afternoon and a carter to lead the lumbering horses, 
and into it dozens of children and nurses were packed with 
the baskets of food and the two great elephants of horses with 
feathery legs dragged it slowly up to Height Barn, while 
the other children walked, or distracted their parents by 
climbing on the wagon or hanging on underneath. 

Behind the barn was a deep hollow known to us as Wedding 
Hollow. It was too deep for a dew pond, and I have no guess 
as to its origin. At its brink the horses were stayed and we 
all trooped down the winding path that led among gorse and 
blackberry bushes to the bottom. The nurses spread the 
rugs and unpacked the food and we settled down to our 
business of eating and playing till it was time to pack into 
the wagon and ride slowly home again, dropping the party 
one by one at their respective homes, till, last of all, the 
Baldwin children were decanted at “The Dene.” 

The personality of Mrs. Ridsdale was the life of “The Dene.” 
Who in Rottingdean does not remember her sailing down the 
village street, commanding of figure, a large silver-topped bag 
always hanging at her side, a word for everyone, an eye to 
everyone’s business, and always the first to do a kindness. 
A person, too, of immense character. Was it not she who 
invented and carried out the Questionnaire for Kipling- 
hunters? ‘‘ Can you tell me where Rudyard Kipling lives ? ” 
a tourist would ask. Mrs. Ridsdale would stop and fix him 
or her with her shrewd eye, saying, “ Have you read any- 
thing of his?”’ Very often the answer was “ No,” when Mrs. 
Ridsdale would remark, “ Then I won’t tell you,” and pass 
majestically on. 

The first characteristic of the Ridsdale family which 
struck an outsider was their alarming frankness of speech with 
each other. As children we used honestly to be a little afraid 
of being sent on a message to “The Dene” in the morning. 
The family of father, mother, three grown-up young gentle- 
men and one grown-up young lady (for Cissie Ridsdale was 
married to Cousin Stan and away in Worcestershire by then), 
would be sitting at breakfast still. In any other family the 
torrent of criticism and plain-speaking which burst out would 
have meant a violent family row. With the Ridsdales it was 
merely a family conversation, but though we knew it to be so, 
we were not the less alarmed and lived in some kind of ex- 
pectation of immediate bloodshed, and it was a relief when 
a diversion occurred. 
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THREE MAGPIES 


DANIEL, his beak bulging with sopped bread, arrived flop on 
my shoulder, where he stood, looked about him carefully for 
a moment, and then, with an air of sudden decision, dropped 
it neatly down my neck. 

The events of the next few moments have nought to do 
with this history, though they were swift, and embodied a 
magpie being swept hastily from its perch and much groping 
after the wet bread. What has something to do with the 
story is the fact that when later I brushed my hair (antiquely 
long and usually twisted up in a “ bun’’) I brushed from it a 
sticky currant, a bit of cheese, and a yellow flower, which I 
recognised as a hawksweed from a grassy bank in the garden. 
Another time I brushed out several rose petals and two daisies, 
all treasures that Daniel Magpie had hidden therein. 

Dan, like all magpies, has a passion for putting things 
away. I bear him no malice over the sopped bread, as I do 
not for a moment believe he slipped it down my neck with 
any motive beyond that of putting it in a safe place; any 
more than I think he meant any harm when he tried to put a 
piece of cheese in my ear, or that he purposed to make me a 
present when he put a small, white pebble in my folded hand. 

Dan, his sister Daisy, and their late-lamented brother 
David, were and are a most interesting study in avian men- 
tality, and especially that of the family Corvide. 

The crow clan are the intelligentsia of the bird-world, from 
the great raven to its smaller but by no means foolish members, 
such as the magpie and jackdaw. 

In mid-Victorian times they talked in tones of awful 
superiority of “poor dumb animals” ; nowadays there is a 
school of “‘ Behaviourists’ who are equally ready to deny 
the lower animals any understanding, and see them as nought 
but the unintelligent slaves of their inherited outfit of reac- 
tions, responses, aptitudes, and instincts. 

There cannot, of course, be any question that every living 
being is largely governed by its inherited modes of response, 
from the eminent scientist who would not be where he is 
were it not for the fine mental equipment and especial apti- 
tudes he has received from his forebearers, to the bird whose 
life history is a continuous unfolding of sequences of heredi- 
tary behaviour. From egg to death, the bird is governed 
by tendencies over which it has scant control, its conduct 
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running in a twelve-month cycle which culminates in the 
reproduction of the species and the rearing of young. Not 
even the most anthropomorphic of story-writers could do 
otherwise than recognise the instinctive nature of nest- 
building, which in every species differs from the next, and is 
so extraordinarily specialized in most, and in no species more 
conspicuously so than in the intelligent Corvide. 

Last spring I watched two tame ravens make a nest. 
The one, Joe by name, had been with me for eighteen years, 
during which time it had lived alone, yet every January it 
had shown an awakening of the nest-building inclination, 
carrying bits of stick, straws, etc., to its roosting place, though 
never achieving actual construction. 

Let it be noted that I refer to Joe as “it,” yet during 
those eighteen years the bird was always spoken of as “ he.” 
Once or twice I had a suspicion the pronoun should be “ she,” 
and the name changed to Josephine, but it never got further 
than suspicion. 

Then a young raven, a mere three-year-old, named Jolly, 
was sent to me, her late owner being quite certain this was a 
hen, and that if Joe was in fact a cock, all would be well. All 
was well. Jolly, a most brazen hussy of a bird, made immediate 
advances to Joe, and the old bachelor accepted them. The 
two became a devoted couple, and went everywhere together. 
There was an interesting development shortly after Christmas 
when both birds began to collect twigs and carry them into 
a fir tree. A sudden desire, seemingly stimulated by each 
other’s society, had come to the ravens to carry sticks to the 
place where they roosted in the tree. I watched them with 
great care, and failed to see any purpose or intention in the 
way they dealt with the sticks, for they just dropped them on 
the branch, whence they fell to the ground, a considerable 
quantity of twigs accumulating below. Then some of the 
larger sticks caught up, others caught on them, and soon a 
platform was formed. After that the building of the nest 
proceeded rapidly, since each bird went straight to the plat- 
form and put its burden down, thus making a great cup of 
sticks. 

The two ravens continued to work hard, but as the nest 
took shape, they ceased to collect large twigs and sought 
smaller ones. It did not appear to me that there was much 
design as regards construction. The nest “took shape” 
because the raven at work stood or sat in the middle, and 
tucked the material about it. Nevertheless, the platform 
became more and more of a nest, growing into a large, 
well-made one, nicely lined with grass. 
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We were all on the tip-toes of expectation ; soon there would 
be eggs, to be followed in due course by young ravens. I even 
began to speculate as to what I should do with the nestlings, 
Two ravens loose about the place had drawbacks, as when 
Jolly came up behind you and dealt you an unexpected and 
severe peck in the calf of the leg! I should have to do some- 
thing about the young ones ! 

My anxiety was premature. The ravens, as I have said, 
worked hard, the nest reached completion, and we all decided 
that it was Joe who would lay the eggs, for it was the latter 
who behaved like a hen, and Jolly who acted the part of cock. 
No one of us doubted the correctness of this assumption, not 
even on the morning when the two had a right hearty “ set- 
to”? and fought like fiends. Jolly was and is an aggressive 
bird. She (I do not propose to give up the old designation) 
would fight any person who waved a rag at her, and when a 
workman flourished a red cotton handkerchief at her, she 
gave a loud harsh croak and went for it, tugging, flapping, 
and pecking like a fiend. 

Up came Joe, equally excited, to grab Jolly by the tail 
and hang on like a bulldog. There followed a really pretty 
fight, both ravens “ going it” merrily, until Joe, the smaller 
and lighter bird, got knocked over, and Jolly held him down. 
Then I interfered, I thought it was time, and parted the com- 
batants. They went off together croaking loudly, a sorry and 
dishevelled couple, repaired to the pond, washed the mud 
from their feathers, dried and preened themselves, and 
returned to work at the nest. 

I thought it was but marital scrapping because otherwise 
they were so affectionate, often sitting for half an hour at a 
time side by side holding beaks. The way they did this was 
amusing and looked most loving. The one took the other by 
the bill, and thus, beak within beak, the two would remain, 
apparently murmuring “ sweet nothings’ to each other. 

Alack! and alas! it was all make-believe. The nest was 
finished, we waited expectantly, but nothing happened, no 
eggs appeared, and the ravens lost interest in their handiwork. 
Slowly it dawned upon us that we had been fooled, and that 
they were not going to lay; moreover they were, as the 
stableman expressed it, ‘‘ two of a sort”! A pretty scandal 
indeed ! “Col. Barker’ was the name promptly bestowed on 
Jolly after a certain lady who successfully disguised her sex, 
but really I was not sure then, and am not sure now, whether 
they are two cocks or two hens. The fact that no eggs were 
laid inclines me to believe them both males. However it 
may be, the ravens afforded a good demonstration of that 
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conduct we are so fond of dubbing instinctive, and showed 
how the company of another bird, even though of the same 
sex, could arouse an urge to gather sticks and make a nest 
true to the hereditary pattern of the species, for the nest was 
a typical one. 

Well, this article set forth to deal with the mind of the 
magpie, and I have been led into a long digression on the 
scandalous conduct of two ravens, but the behaviour of the 
ravens has its bearings on my subject, since it shows how 
even such very intelligent creatures must obey the behests 
of their inherent responses. They could not help building 
the nest, nor could Daniel and Daisy help hiding things. 
The impulse to hide was as strong in the magpies as the urge 
to collect sticks in the ravens, but whereas the nest-building 
impulse was but a phase, the urge to put away things was 
always with the magpies. They were collectors by nature ; 
and their taste was catholic. 

My brother, when a small boy at school, had won a prize, 
a brass box on which sat a “‘ lucky pig.” The pig, benevolent 
of aspect and purple of hue, had sat up for many years on my 
brother’s dressing-table, and here it continued to sit until 
the morning when the magpies, flying by, espied the open 
bedroom window. In a moment they had changed their 
course and were within. Yet another instant and the purple 
pig had been wrenched from its gilt seat, and was being 
whisked from the dressing-table, through the open window, 
and away to a fate that was never certainly known. It was, 
no doubt, carefully hidden somewhere. 

Now the pig was not beautiful, nor was it valuable save 
for sentimental reasons, but, like the ring with which a certain 
jackdaw hopped off, “‘ There’s a cry and a shout, And a deuce 
of a rout!” 

I spent some time with a hammer and nails and wire 
netting barricading the windows, the while I meditated on 
the mind of a magpie, in intervals of hammering nails and 
sucking my fingers, which I often hit instead of the 
nails. 

Though a natural collector, the magpie is no senseless fool 
with regard to hidden treasures. It certainly remembers for 
a while, though how long I cannot say, what it has done with 
things. For instance, I was walking around the garden with 
Daniel on my shoulder, when he flew off, alighted on the turf 
and walked up to a tuft of grass. He removed two dead 
leaves which he threw aside, parted the blades of grass, and 
picked up a piece of cheese, which he swallowed. I had seen 
him hide this the day before, and no one watching the bird 
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could doubt he too remembered taking it to the spot and 
exactly where he hid it. 

When feeding the magpies, it was a common thing to see 
them snatch big pieces of food, fly off, hide the treasure, and 
come back to continue their meal. This appears to me to 
show forethought and ability to look beyond their immediate 
desire to eat. The behaviour of dogs and pet foxes which I 
have observed with care, contrasts with that of the birds, 
insomuch as the animals have invariably eaten their fill before 
attempting to cache any food. It is, in my experience, only 
the satiated dog or fox that buries the bone, hen, or whatever 
the superfluous food may be. 

Yet there was a particular in connection with the hiding 
of food in which all my magpies displayed little insight. In 
their early days they had lived in a large cage by the front 
door, but latterly its only use was as a feeding table. The 
magpies visited its flat top to help themselves from a cup filled 
with bread and milk, of which sopped bread they usually hid 
more than they ate. There was a crevice in the top of the cage, 
a dark hole which appealed to them, and into it they dropped 
many and many a piece of soaked bread, cheese, cake, and 
other oddments. But all the bits fell through, to tumble on 
the floor, whence the magpies presently collected them again. 
They never saw through the situation, nor grasped the bottom- 
less nature of the hole. Their mentality was not of the type 
to do so, though it was quite equal to understanding how to 
pull the tail of a dog or a peacock. 

Daniel was the adept at this sport, and nothing could 
exceed the indescribable wickedness of his appearance when 
manceuvring to do the deed, hopping slyly to the rear of his 
lordship, waiting his opportunity, and then grabbing the 
extreme tip of one of the longest feathers. 

I have an old pet silver pheasant, a fine cock, who likes 
cheese just as well as the magpies, and at first the wicked birds 
had great sport tweaking the tip of his long white tail. When 
I called the magpies, the old bird came running up, and they 
had him before he was aware, but he soon turned the tables, 
chasing his tormentors away, and now it is most amusing to 
see him watching them out of the ‘“ corner of his eye,” while 
Daniel and Daisy swagger around as if tail-pulling was the 
last thing of which they would be guilty. 

The three magpies differed from the first in temperament 
and personality. The female Daisy, even as a nestling, was 
slow and shy. David was cheeky, yet not too confiding. 
Daniel was bold and very friendly. They were an excellent 
example of the fact that individuality looms as large among 
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the creatures of the wild as it does among us, though we cannot 
always see and appreciate the little characteristics that mark 
animal personalities. 

Having hand-reared the magpies, I knew their different 
ways, down even to Daisy’s little sneeze. They came into my 
hands when half-grown and still nestlings. There was no 
difficulty in feeding them. The only problem was how to keep 
on stoking! I put them in a box filled with wood-shavings, 
and placed this on the hall table, where every passer-by 
pushed contributions down their ever-open beaks. They were 


- fed on bread sopped in milk, soaked dog-biscuit, and bits of 


raw rabbit-meat. They throve on this diet. Soon they were 
hopping out of the box and had to be promoted to a cage out 
of doors, the afore-mentioned one that later served as a 
dining-table. It was hardly ever used to confine them, only 
at night, and when I was going away for a while. From the 
first they were allowed much liberty, and so soon as I had 
taught them to fly to the hand for food, the cage door was 
fixed open. At first I made attempts to get them in at night, 
but they had placed their young affections on a big fir tree for 
roosting purposes (the very tree in which Joe and Jolly had 
built their nest), and so hated being shut up that I let them 
have their own way. 

That was in July, since when they have done as they liked 
and I have watched the wild gradually claiming them, watched 
their inherent wildness and cunning asserting itself, and my 
hold on them getting less and less. 

To begin with they hardly quitted the house, playing 
about the chimney pots, in and out of open windows (when 
they pilfered everything they could, from sealing-wax off my 
writing table to the aforesaid purple pig), and coming freely 
into the hall. Then they began to wander farther afield, 
going off to the woods and away down the meadows, so that 
I had to call them home at frequent intervals. It was most 
amusing to see the three respond to my call, flying as hard as 
they could come, racing for the tit-bits awaiting them, and 
arriving panting with open beaks to alight flop on my person 
—one on my head, another on my shoulder, and the third on 
my hand. 

Alas, there came an evening when only two birds arrived 
in obedience to my shout! The louder I called, the less sign 
there was of David, nor did he appear in the morning. For 
ten days his disappearance remained a mystery. My theory 
was that he had. gone too far afield and got shot. Other 
persons declared he had eloped with a party of wild magpies. 
But when his corpse was found only two fields away from the 
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house, we brought in a verdict of “Death by misadven- 
ture.” 

The culprit was almost certainly a fine young female 
sparrow-hawk, a member of a family reared close at hand, and 
whose careers I had been watching. As a rule, birds of prey 
leave magpies alone, probably not liking the taste of them, but 
young birds, in the joy of youth, will do things undreamt 
of by their elders. In this case there was no doubt one of the 
hawks had knocked poor David over in a moment’s frivolity, 
and then left him untouched—such are the tragedies of the 
wild. 

It must not, however, be thought that the magpies were 
wanting in caution, for they were particularly wily and cute. 
They were getting suspicious of strange persons, and would 
not come to me if there was anyone unusual in sight. 
They did not extend their objection to strange motors, a car 
of any sort drawing them like a magnet. The intense curiosity 
that possesses their species was well illustrated by their 
behaviour towards a car. They flew to it at once, and explored 
it from bonnet to luggage-carrier, to say nothing of the interior 
and the underneath. Daisy got so dirty with motor grease one 
morning that we nicknamed her “The Mechanic.” It was 
most amusing to watch them peeping and peering into every- 
thing, and pecking all the bright parts, to say nothing of 
looking into the mirror. 

Not one of the magpies showed the least sign of disturbance 
at the sight of its reflection in the glass. Most beasts and birds 
treat their mirrored selves as another being. I have seen dogs 
growl and fume at their looking-glass image as if confronted 
by a stranger, and have seen cats arch their backs and spit 
at the cat in the looking-glass. I have also seen parrots, 
especially a macaw, display and posture before a mirror, 
just as they would do for another bird. All these creatures 
seemed convinced the reflection was real, and exhibited every 
sign of bewilderment when they failed to find anything behind 
the looking-glass. 

The magpies, however, were not fooled by the mirror on 
the car. After a glance or two at it, they disregarded it com- 
pletely, but that may have been in consequence of their social 
leanings. My three, like all magpies, desired company. The 
sight of another magpie, far from being an annoyance was a 
pleasure to them, and they soon made friends with two wild 
magpies. These were, I believe, a childless couple. However 
that may have been, they joined my birds, and they all went 
about together. No doubt, had there been others at hand, 
they too would have joined the party. The largest gathering 
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of magpies I have seen was on a dull November day when 
mists hung low over the land, and the last leaves of autumn 
hung sadly on the trees and bushes of some ground by a 
stream-side. It seemed at first glance a gloomy and miserable 
landscape, but not on the second, when the eye had caught 
the flash of black and white plumage in the trees here, there 
and everywhere. I pulled my horse up (I was riding, which 
was, no doubt, the reason the birds paid no heed to me) 
and watched the magpies—delightful, swaggering rascals, 
hopping about on the grass, sparring in mimic combat, or 
sitting in the trees. Wherever I looked, I caught the lustre 
of purple and bronze-glossed plumage. I counted fifty birds, 
and there were more. It was a striking assembly, and a testi- 
mony to the absence of gamekeepers in the district. 

Whether the magpie is as inimical to game as supposed 
Ihave my doubts. It is, of course, no saint, especially at the 
time when there are eggs about, and just hatched chicks 
trailing after the old birds. That keen eye, backed by the 
alert corvine brain, misses no opportunity, and the tiny 
partridge which lags behind the covey will be picked up for a 
certainty. The magpie also keeps a keen look-out for the nests 
of hedgerow birds and steals many a callow nestling from its 
cradle, but the opportunity for such deeds is limited to a 
comparatively short time, and for the rest of the year it lives 
almost exclusively on insects, grubs and such “small deer.” 

I have been keeping careful observation on my pet birds 
and their wild allies, watching them feeding in the fields and 
seeking food. They gain an exceedingly good livelihood, so 
good, indeed, that they only visit me in a condescending sort 
of way after such dainties as bits of cheese, and this livelihood 
consists of grubs, from the pupe of the “ daddy-long-legs ”’ 
when it wriggles to the surface of the ground to let the perfect 
insect emerge, and “ daddy ”’ itself, to the many succulent 
things that may be found in manure. The magpies spent 
much time in what the country folk know as “ muck spread- 
ing.” They flit to the droppings of horses and cattle, prefer- 
ably those that have been there some days and delve dili- 
gently, scattering the manure far and wide, incidentally 
collecting many grubs, the white juicy ones of certain beetles 
whose larve live on dung, and nice red earthworms, etc. 
They work hard, and lose no time before going on to the next 
heap, until, satisfied at last, they fly up to some tree-top, 
where they can sit at ease and survey the countryside. No 
magpie, however, can sit still for long, and they are soon up 
and off again, either to resume their grub-hunting, or indulge 
in some fun. 
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I am firmly convinced that the magpie has a sense of 
humour of the crude practical joke kind. I have mentioned 
Daniel’s penchant for peacocks’ trains and the silver pheasant’s 
tail, but never was his mischievous spirit more to the fore 
than on a recent morning when he and Daisy teased a rabbit. 

The two magpies get an early meal. I go out and 
call them as soon as it is light, and before the rabbits of the 
countryside have gone home to their burrows for the day. 
Dan and Daisy always roost in some thick bushes around a 
pool a little way from the house. The intervening turf is 
usually dotted with feeding bunnies and perambulating moor- 
hens. It was so on the morning in question, and among the 
rabbits was a white one, which shone as conspicuously as a 
star upon the bedewed turf. 

““ Maggie! Maggie!” I shouted, at which call came the 
answering chuckle of a magpie from the bushes, moorhens 
began to run off, and the rabbits sat up with pricked ears. 


“‘ Maggie!” cried I again, and through the pearly mists _ 


of the morning came two dark shapes flying across the meadow, 
over the rails and up to me, when Dan alighted on my out- 
stretched hand to help himself to the cheese therein, and 
Daisy awaited what she should get upon the grass. 

When each had had some cheese, they turned about and 
flew off to the rails of the garden fence, where they sat for a 
moment, Dan flirting his long tail in a way that signified 
either nervousness or else attention to some matter or other. 
Then I saw that the white rabbit had ceased feeding and was 
hopping towards an oak tree in the middle of the field. In the 
same second Dan was flying after it, with Daisy following 
him. He made a dive at the rabbit as he flew over it, and I 
saw a bit of white fur, illuminated by the sun that was break- 
ing through the mist, go floating in the air. The rabbit leapt 
aloft, came to ground, and looked around with an expression 
of indignant surprise. It amazed me that a rabbit could show 
so much expression. Dan had gone on, swung in a circle 
around the tree, and come up once more behind the rabbit. 
Daisy had followed her brother over the rabbit, though with- 
out touching it, but had pulled up short in front of bunny. 
That she did so with the purpose of taking the rabbit’s atten- 
tion it would be rash to affirm, but her conduct looked like 
it. She danced excitedly in front of the victim, and Daniel 
flew over again, with the result that once more fur flew, and 
the rabbit leapt in the air. For five minutes or more the 
magpies continued their sport, making a wonderful picture 
as the morning sun came through the mists to light up their 
black and white plumage and the white fur of the bewildered 
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rabbit. Throughout, Dan was the ringleader and actual 
aggressor, until the poor tormented rabbit broke away from 
him at last and bolted for the nearby bushes, the dew flying 
in glittering diamond drops as it raced across the grass, when 
the magpies went up into the oak, to give utterance to so 
many chuckles and other sounds that it seemed they were dis- 
cussing the matter and laughing over their prank. 

No one can listen long to magpie “‘ conversation ” without 
becoming convinced that it is in fact a language, not a formal 
hard and fast language like human speech, but nevertheless, 
a means of conveying emotion and even information. There 
is the danger call, which tells of fox or cat abroad in the woods, 
or, when used by Dan and Daisy, that the daughters of Satan 
are out—the “ daughters of Satan ”’ are two cats, the offspring 
of Satan, my wild cat, which “ take after’ papa to such an 
extent that they have to be kept shut up out of harm’s way. 
The magpies are more or less indifferent to Beauty, the domes- 
tic cat, who is Satan’s mate and mother of the kittens, for she is 
a blameless creature, but they recognise the hybrids for what 
they are—perfect devils ! 

As this article is about the intelligence of the magpie, and 
not about kittens, I cannot go now into the interesting question 
of the inheritance of temperament and disposition in crosses 
between Felis silvestris and Felis catus, and can only say that 
the scolding of the magpies would lead one to believe that 
they have more than an inkling of it. 

With regard to natural characteristics, it has been interest- 
ing to watch my magpies reverting to the wild, losing, as the 
falconers of old termed it, their ‘““ manning ”’ and becoming 
more and more timid. They early became suspicious of 
strangers, and are now as afraid of them as truly wild birds. 
They are yet obedient to my call, flying up from the wood or 
across the fields in great haste when I shout, but Daisy has 
for some while refused to come to the hand. She skirmishes 
around, and is wily and cautious. Even Dan, for so long 
exceedingly tame, not to say bold, is getting shy, hesitates 
before flying to the extended fist, snatches his tit-bit, and is 
off again with it. 

** How long ? How long ?” say I, “ will they stay about ° 
the place ?”’ Sometimes I think they will remain with us, 
and perhaps nest next spring in the thick bushes by the pool, 
but at other times it seems doubtful, since my hold upon 
ae is of the flimsiest—just a bit of cheese in an outstretched 

and ! 

But whatever happens, however soon they betake them- 
selves away, I have watched the development of one of the 
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keenest of bird intelligences, and seen the heedless callow 
nestling, beset with its array of inherited aptitudes, trans- 
formed into the impish, cunning, jovial adult magpie, which 
brings a wily understanding to the help and control of its 
hereditary responses. 


FRANCES PIrTt. 


THE UNDER FORTY MOVEMENT 


Tat the National leaders proposed cuts and retrenchment 
reluctantly, and simply to tide over a period, is the most 
serious aspect of the present situation in the eyes of youth, 
to whom it is obvious that only through a permanent alter- 
ation of practice and of outlook can England find salvation. 
One successful Parliamentary candidate publicly agreed that 
on the earliest return to prosperity, the dole should be in- 
creased, and if he is not typical, he is far too nearly so for 
safety. There is still a general idea that if money taken in 
direct taxation can be saved in one direction, it must then be 
diverted lavishly to another—preferably to some “ social 
service.” To cut direct taxation to a resolute minimum has 
not yet occurred to the House of Commons. Yet the facts of 
the case are hard and plain. The causes of our present state 
stand baldly forth. 

Some years ago—for so long has it all been obvious—a 
long extract was published in the Fortnightly Review of the 
comments of a foreign observer on two British labourers. 
One was strong and willing, and shovelled with gusto, and the 
other shovelled just enough to be able to say he had shovelled. 
That the two men should be paid at the same rate, read the 
extract, amazed all Europe, and if such a state of affairs 
continued, England would certainly be more and more unable 
to cope with foreign competition, or ever to make up her 
losses in the world markets. 

It might well have been pointed out in detail that where 
a bad workman and a good workman receive the same pay, 
the better inevitably comes to lower his standard, and the 
effect of such a system is not only to slow down production, 
but to undermine character. Furthermore, when in conse- 
quence of the slowing down of production, prices rise and 
contracts are lost and workmen must be dismissed, the 
flagging industries, and those whose money is invested in 
them are more heavily taxed to support the unemployed, and - 
the heavier taxation again reacts unfavourably on the 
industry concerned. 

Viewed from the opposite standpoint, where taxation is 
heavy, a people has no inducement to save, and where it 
rests far more heavily on one section of the population than 
on another, the grossest injustice is inevitably perpetrated. 
The case is parallel to that of the two workmen. The man 
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who, by his brains, energy, or thrift, accumulates capital is 
penalised for it, and gradually comes nearer to the level of 
the purposeless spendthrift, because legislation has largely 
maimed that interest which marks the essential difference 
between the two types—a just and clear-sighted regard for 
the future. Far from the prosperous and wealthy man being 
the destroying devil of Socialist philosophy, he is, on the 
average, a man of far more mental and moral value than his 
opposite. Material success necessitates qualities of prudence, 
responsibility, self-control, and, not infrequently, self-denial, 
the practice of which not only builds up the individual charac- 
ter, but is most valuable to a nation, particularly where, as 
is most often the case, they are exercised mainly with a view 
to improving the conditions and opportunities of the younger 
members of a family. 

Nor is the man who inherits wealth the useless fool 
the masses have been led to believe. He and his like have 
provided England with generations of service, and staffed 
the administration of the greatest of Empires. He has a 
culture and a background which many others lack, and 
although his class, like every other class, has its wastrels, it 
has for centuries filled a place in the public service of the 
country which cannot be filled from any other section of the 
community. 

So much would seem obvious to any intelligence not com- 
pletely blinded by passion. Yet in England of late years a 
variety of insane measures has been approved, and a definitely 
evil spirit fostered, all speedily tending to one end—the 
exaltation of the less worthy and the discouragement of the 
best. Men are discouraged from working well, and capital is 
attacked on all sides, while in very many cases the workless 
are better paid for doing nothing than other men for working 
—and paid with the workers’ money! Nor is this the end of 
it ; the rot is not confined to a single age nor generation, for 
while every child born into this country in 1900 inherited a debt 
of £18, every child born into the country in 1930 inherited a 
debt of £500. There is ample precedent for the passing on of 
war debts from one generation to the next, and in 1900 we 
were still paying for the Napoleonic Wars, but no generation 
is entitled to add to that debt, as the present politicians have 
done, further huge sums to provide for their own comfort, 
and so to mortgage their children’s heritage up to the hilt. 

Therefore, the young people have determined to set this 
case before the country, and to demand a drastic alteration 
both of attitude and of law. We believe that in so doing 
we shall gain a vast response from all sorts and conditions of 
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men, for it appears to us that a decade of parliamentarians has 
talked of idealism but offered bribes, and that we, by talking 
of hard work, and thus honouring character, are not only the 
better idealists, but are paying no empty compliment to our 
own countrymen. They will follow a lead to self-sacrificing, 
yet individualistic patriotism where they sank to apathy and 
boredom before persons so busy chattering, for instance, of 
abolishing war for our sakes that they had not time to consider 
how they were piling up for us more monotonous, long-drawn- 
out and unavoidable burdens. 

The Under Forty Movement is to hold its first public 
meeting on December 1. Already it has connections in many 
parts of the country, and its executive committee, consisting 
of the Earls of Feversham and Birkenhead, Lord Pentland, 
Major Crowe, Sir Tresham Lever, Lord Russell of Liverpool, 
Mr. Quintin Hogg, Mr. Greville Worthington, and the present 
writer, intends to work for the formation of branches in every 
town in the kingdom. From national, it hopes to pass to 
imperial affairs, and in its persistent advocacy of a patriotic 
sanity, hopes to be greeted by the readers of this Review as, 
at least, one of the steps in the right direction. 


DorotHuy CRISP. 


AT A MANCHURIAN INN 


Wira a final flick of his long whip at the leader and hoarse 
ejaculations of “ Ptr-r-r! Ptr-r-r!”’ peculiar to his kind, 
the kan-che-ti steers his tandem of mules harnessed to a 
Peking cart at a spanking trot through the narrow gateway 
in the palisade of millet stalks and swings into the wide 
courtyard. As I dismount from my Mongolian pony and fling 
the reins to the mafoo in attendance, mine host, the chan- 
kuei-ti, issues from the door of the inn making his salaam by 
hugging his bended knees with the long cuffs of his sleeves 
in which one imagines his invisible hands to be somewhere 
warmly concealed. From the cart are now emerging what 
at first sight appear to be two round balls, but in reality 
are my boy and cook enveloped cap-a-pie in fleece-lined 
garments. Close behind the cart follow a couple of Chinese 
mounted soldiers with rifles slung across their shoulders and 
bandoliers of cartridges. They are wearing black pork-pie- 
shaped hats with red tassels and blue tunics with large circular 
discs, suggestive of bull’s-eyes, on back and front of which 
are recorded in Chinese characters their regiment and com- 
pany. They ride on large wooden saddles high-peaked in 
front, and with stirrups so short that their legs are tucked up 
like a trussed fowl. They have been detailed by the courtesy 
of the district magistrate as an escort, for brigandage is rife. 

On the right of the courtyard is a penthouse to afford 
shelter for the ponies and mules, and on the left a similar 
lean-to for carts. Each cart flies a little triangular red or 
yellow flag, which shows that the owners have prudently 
taken out insurance policies for the journey compounding 
with the brigands. The hooded carts are laden with rich 
freights of piece-goods, cotton yarn, indigo, bags of flour, 
beans and beancake, jars of saki and cases of the inevitable 
“gasper.” If by some magic the eye could pierce those 
bags of flour, one would see secreted in some of them black 
lumps having the appearance of cobbler’s wax. It is Yang 
Tu, the opium of commerce, more precious far, weight for 
weight, than China’s poor depreciated silver. The mules 
are unharnessed and the ponies unsaddled, and they are 
walked round and round the yard till they have cooled down. 
After the liu-ing, as this process is known, they all head straight 
for their mangers, where they are soon contentedly enjoying 
their feeds of chopped straw and millet, easily forgetful of 
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the strenuous exertions of the road after the manner of their 
breed. The weather is severe, but with their thick coats 
they will take no harrh under the open roof. My sturdy little 
pony has already carried me two hundred miles into the 
heart of Manchuria, but there are four hundred more to go 
before he will see once more his own stable-door. He whinnies 
in gratitude as I give him a carrot as a treat. 

Having seen to it, as becomes good travellers, that our 
beasts are well bestowed, let us explore the premises of the 
inn destined for the accommodation of guests, which occupy 
the far end of the courtyard. A few feet in front of the main 
entrance is a short section of wall with a tiled top, running 
parallel with the front of the building, which is known as the 
spirit-wall, designed to prevent evil spirits from entering the 
inn, for it is a disability of these spirits that they are unable 
to turn a corner and can only travel in a straight line. The 
inn across the road is a Hui-hui or Mohammedan hostelry as 
you may know by the Chinese writing on the wall, two large 
squares with a smaller one in the centre of each. The inn- 
keeper there has taken the extra precaution of painting great 
white circles on his outer wall to scare away the were-wolves. 
Passing behind the spirit-wall, let us enter our inn. The 
main door gives directly on to a large apartment where we 
shall see not as at Branksome Hall nine-and-twenty Knights 
of fame, but nine-and-twenty swarthy hard-bitten carters of 
Cathay seated at half-a-dozen tables engaged in taking their 
meal, not with gloves of steel, but with chopsticks, The 
failing daylight penetrates with difficulty into the room 
through the paper windows and rush-candles disposed here 
and there make a forlorn effort to wrestle with the impending 
gloom. The rush-light is composed of the pith of a rush 
peeled of its skin, except on one side, and laid in a shallow 
vessel containing oil. Very primitive, but little more than a 
century ago our forefathers employed the same method of 
illumination. The air is redolent of roast pork. Each Celestial 
trencherman is busily plying the chopsticks, dipping dainty 
morsels of pork with garnishings of garlic into little saucers of 
black soy, made from the soy bean, the foundation of Wor- 
cester sauce. Some choose to mix with their meat doughy 
dumplings of wheat flour, known as mien-pao, others prefer 
lao-ping—cakes of maize flour sodden in oil. All are indulging 
in generous potations of fiery lien-hua-pai or lotus spirit. 
Dried worms from the wild silk cocoons too are being eaten 
with evident gusto. 

While these succulent delicacies are passing the barrier 
of their teeth, let me introduce the carters to my reader by 
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saying a word as to their qualities and the manner of life 
they lead. They come of a hardy stock, the Highlanders of 
Manchuria. At all seasons of the year the crack of their 
whips may be heard throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Roads there are none as we know them. The 
carter carves out for himself a track across country. Only 
when in the rainy season the wheels sink in the mud to the 
very axletrees, so that progress is no longer possible, is the 
track discarded, the cart being levered out by poles applied 
to the projecting axles. In winter he uses for his road the 
frozen surface of the rivers, and then is the best travelling. 
Muffled up to the eyes in sheepskins, he may be seen striding 
along beside his team. In summer he sits on the dash-board 
in the sweltering heat with black swarms of flies buzzing 
around him. In autumn a horde of these tough, sinewy 
muleteers with muscles like whipcord descend upon the ports 
of the south, their carts groaning under the burden of baskets 
of cocoons of the wild silk crop from the silkworms which 
pasture on the scrub oaks of Manchurian hillsides. So year 
in, year out, they are carrying the articles of commerce from 
all the world where they are needed and setting down the 
products of Manchuria at railhead and port, whence they may 
be distributed to far distant lands. Sturdy and independent, 
the carter knows that the wheels of his cart floundering in 
the mud are as indispensable to the commerce of his country 
as the fire-wheel-cart, by which name he terms the railway 
engine. Superstitious by nature, he has strange ideas, such 
as that all the troubles of his country are due to the wrath of 
the dragon living beneath the ground, who is disturbed by the 
impious railway engineers. You may see him along the 
seaboard of the Gulf of Liaotung and the Korean Bay, 
throughout the corn-growing belt of the south, in the great 
marts of Moukden and Harbin, Kirin and Tsitsihar, on the 
fringes of the Gobi desert, where the camel supplants the 
cart, on the banks of the Sungari, which flows to join the 
Black Dragon River, the Amur, in the forests of the Yalu 
and as far as the slopes of the Ever White Mountains. Roam- 
ing free and independent, he is as different from the rice-fed 
Chinaman of the south, as the Indian of the Hills is from the 
baboo of the cities of the plain. 

Having taken the edge off their appetites and warmed to 
geniality under the influence of the lotus spirit, the carters 
are recounting to one another incidents of their experiences 
on the road. The rough burr of their talk betrays their 
northern origin. The tall pock-marked fellow who is sitting 
at the middle table, and who is addressed by his name Li 
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with the title of respect “yeh” appended, is telling an 
adventure. ‘To-day he galloped his team across a river on 
ice which showed signs of giving and had just landed safely 
when he looked back and saw the cart immediately behind 
him suddenly crash through the ice and disappear. The cart 
was loaded with “ shoes ”’ or ingots of silver, and the precious 
freight now lies at the bottom of the river. A sympathetic 
chorus of “‘ Ai yah! Ai yah!” comes from his listeners, and 
one, to round off his story, adds “‘ And the driver and the 
mules all drowned!” Li yeh, unmoved by the interruption, 
continues impressively: “Just as the cart was sinking I 
saw a fox jump from the little side window and swim ashore. 
It is ‘ ming pai,’ ‘ clear as day,’ that Wang the carter was a 
sorcerer,” which dénouement is received by an approving 
echo of “‘ ming pai,” “clear as day”’. 

Leaving Li yeh to enjoy his triumph over the credulity 
of his companions as a raconteur, let us continue our inspection 
oftheinn. Flanking the central room are a number of smaller 
ones where guests of better station are housed. In this one 
is a Chinese merchant. Stowed within his carts in the yard 
he has great wealth of camlets, jeans and long ells. In the 
eyes of the carters he is an Aladdin, for has he not brought 
with him a wonderful little kerosene lamp with a ruby shade 
which sheds a pink glow on the paper windows, so that, to 
use a Chinese expression, the hardy muleteers “‘ borrow the 
great man’s brightness”? His youngest child, a pretty 
almond-eyed infant, gaily clad in a flowery patterned coat 
and trousers with a crimson sash round the waist, the little 
head clean shaven save for a tiny top-knot of dark hair tied 
with a red cord, is shyly peeping from behind the lientzu or 
curtain with which the entrance is screened. A shaft of 
crimson light from the lamp suffuses the child’s face. 

If you lift up the curtain of your own room you will see 
at the far end a raised platform known as a k’ang built of 
bricks and covered with fine matting. Under the k’ang 
runs a flue in which there is a fire fed with the ten-foot long 
stalks of tall millet, which are gradually pushed in till they are 
consumed. The smoke issuing from the numerous flues 
drifts into the main room, and, mingling with the reek of 
tobacco, makes the atmosphere murky and the eyes to smart. 
Cheery little charcoal braziers, too, bidding defiance to the 
frost, impregnate the air with their fumes. What, though 
the wind howls without and bleak winter holds sway, within 
at least all is snug, and, as the Russians say, heat breaks no 
bones. But those who sleep on the k’ang should be careful 
first to remove the charcoal brazier, else they are like to share 
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the fate of many an unwary Chinaman, and, overcome by the 
fumes, sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 

It is better, however, for other reasons which will readily 
suggest themselves to the experienced traveller not to sleep 
on the k’ang. The approved method of procedure is to 
annex two of the square tables and placing them together to 
form an oblong, lay the fur-lined sleeping valise upon them. 
As a further precaution it is advisable to take eight rice bowls 
and fill them with water and stand the legs of the tables in 
them. So shall you enjoy refreshing sleep. The larger 
guest-rooms are divided into “ chien” or sections by rafters 
supported on wooden columns, and with a frieze of fretwork 
dependent from them forming a kind of arch. From the 
rafters may be suspended mosquito curtains, should the season 
so demand. By this device the scorpions, too, may be 
outwitted, which have a diabolical trick of dropping from 
the roof on the innocent sleeper. But my experienced boy 
knows exactly how to cope with each situation and has made 
all the necessary dispositions. 

Another guest has just arrived, a Japanese official of the 
Timber Bureau, who is on a journey to the forests of the 
Yalu. His destination is Mao-erh-shan, away on the confines 
of Chinese territory, among the foothills of the Ever White 
Mountains. There the Japanese have timber rights, and quite 
a number of his nationals, as well as Koreans, are engaged in 
forestry and lumber work. Living in a country where earth- 
quakes are of frequent occurrence, the Japanese build most 
of their houses of wood, and for this reason cling jealously 
to their timber concessions, which they obtained from China 
after they had defeated the Russians in the Russo-Japanese 
war. Our newly arrived guest served as an officer in that 
war. I make his acquaintance and invite him to share my 
meal. He is a keen sportsman, and shows me with pride a 
splendid skin of a Manchurian tiger which has fallen to his 
gun. As I know no Japanese and he no English, we find a 
common language in French, and he entertains me with 
thrilling stories of “la chasse dans la Mandchourie.” While 
we are awaiting our repast, he produces a natty little box 
such as the Japanese love containing samples of all the 
different kinds of wood which grow in the virgin forests of 

- the Yalu. There are five species of conifer, as well as large 
oak trees, elm, walnut, several varieties of maple and lime, 
pear, mountain ash, cherry, thorn, elder, dogwood, ash, 
willow, poplar and hazel. Many a lordly pine grows there, 
which will some day fall to the axe of the woodman, to rise 
again as the mast of some proud vessel. The logs are rafted 
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down the Yalu River two hundred miles to Antung, the 
Treaty Port at the mouth. 

Meanwhile my cook has not been idle. It is well when 
travelling in the interior of China to take a liberal supply of 
emergency rations. Then forage like a good campaigner 
and live as far as possible on the country. There is always a 
zest in finding new articles of local produce suited to western 
taste. In the course of a day’s journey of a hundred li, the 
regulation distance, one has often a chance of replenishing 
the larder with a gun. To-day there is a brace of sand grouse 
for the pot. Bamboo shoots are an excellent vegetable in 
their season, and persimmons, loquats and lichis may serve 
for dessert. You will need no soy as a relish, for, after a 
thirty odd miles ride, the good old Latin proverb holds good : 
“ Fames optimum condimentum”’. 

My Japanese friend proves an agreeable table companion. 
His manners are pleasing, and he has a simplicity of nature 
which is engaging. He is a sample of the best type of his 
nation, and is imbued with the chivalrous traditions of the 
Samurai, the fighting caste. He tells me a story illustrative 
of this Samurai spirit, which is prepared to make any sacrifice 
in the cause of patriotism. At the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese war, when war enthusiasm ran high, all the fighting 
instincts of the nation were keyed up to the highest pitch. 
With almost fanatical zeal every soldier and sailor longed for 
the first taste of battle. On board a certain battleship the 
wardroom officers invented an ingenious contrivance to inure 
themselves to being under fire. On the middle of the table 
at mess was placed a small gun which turned on a swivel 
and was timed by some clockwork device to discharge a 
bullet at a certain moment. It was entirely a matter of 
chance whether the bullet hit anyone or not. It required a 
steady nerve to sit out the meal facing nonchalantly the 
slowly revolving gun. Before retiring for the night the 
Japanese officer begs me to accept as a souvenir of our evening 
spent together a picture frame which is a wonderful creation 
of inlaid work made from the woods of trees which grow in 
the forest of the Yalu. 

Inns are designed to shelter and refresh the traveller. A 
good inn should also entertain him. What kind of enter- 
tainment has the Manchurian inn to offer? The carters are 
now smoking their pipes and indulging in a game of fantan 
with copper cash. A number of these coins are placed under 
a rice-bowl, and the players then bet as to what will be the 
remainder when the pile has been divided by four. If you 
look through the rent in the paper window you will see faces 
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flushing ruddily and eyes gleaming round the rush-candles, 
as the coins are being counted out. It is the season of the 
Chinese New Year, which falls about the middle of February, 
An air of festivity is given to the scene by strips of red paper 
pasted on the panels of the doors and on the walls of the 
guest-rooms. These scrolls convey good wishes. ‘“‘ Through- 
out the New Year may you enjoy happiness ”’ reads one, and 
another “‘ Fortune attend you, bounteous as the Four Seas.” 
This motto makes special appeal to the fantan players. There 
is a word of cheer for the wayfarer, ‘‘ May you have peace on 
your journey,” a wish which has a peculiar significance in 
view of the activities of the gentlemen of the road. 
Having discharged their duties, boy, cook and mafoo are 
now making themselves comfortable in the apartment next to 
the merchant. The soldiers of the escort have joined them. 
One of these is an opium-smoker, and reclines on the k’ang 
seeking solace from his pipe. Gradually the influence of the 
Ta Yen or Great Smoke, as it is known in the Far East, 
steals over him, and dreamily, in a soft, silky voice, he tells 
tales of doughty deeds. Was he not one of the braves who 
stormed a brigand stronghold on the Black Cloud Mountain ? 
On a moonless night, when all was dark as a wolf’s mouth, 
they had surrounded the brigands’ cave and lit a great fire 
in the entrance. The brigands must perforce either stay 
in the cave to be suffocated or leap through the flames, to fall, 
half scorched to death, into the hands of their enemies, 
Swathed in a blanket, the brigand chief had hurled his massive 
frame through the fire and by sheer strength broken through 
the armed barrier and escaped into the forest. Five heads of 
their captives had been struck off at the gates of the Pre- 
fectural city. Five heads still dripping with gore had been 
hung up in cages over the city wall. Since then peace had 
reigned and the traffic on the road had been unmolested, and 
a truce had been struck with the chief of the brigands, who, 
in exchange for a subsidy from the insurance companies, 
defended the wayfarers travelling under their flags. Here 
his voice fell into an awestruck whisper, “‘ But now, what 
was this that he heard of the dread Lao Hu? He was fierce, 
relentless, inexorable as fate. He had defied the brigand 
chief and waged war on all and sundry. He had raided a 
cavalcade of six carts on the road near the Black Buddha 
Temple, cut down the carters and carried off much booty. 
The merchant hears through the thin partition wall and 
trembles for his jeans and camlets. He had swooped down 
at midnight on the inn at the crossroads two miles from this 
very spot and massacred every soul from sheer lust of blood. 
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Lao Hu, Old Tiger, was he well named. The group of listeners 
crouch closer round the charcoal brazier. The second soldier 
is trying to assume a devil-may-carish air. The boy exclaims, 
“ Ko wu, Ko wu,” and the mafoo “ Liao pu té,”’ exclamations 
in keeping with the bloodcurdling narrative. The cook’s 
face blanches behind its yellow mask and his knees are audibly 
knocking together. He vows, if he has the good fortune to 
“escape from the tiger’s mouth” and reach home safely, 
never again to leave the security of strong-walled Peking. 
What irony there is in those mottoes on the wall wishing 
peace to the traveller, when such a miscreant is at large! 
Between the scrolls is set a fiercesome similitude of the god of 
war, rubicund and fiery-eyed, his face twisted into a savage 
grimace. He is brandishing a large two-handed sword such as 
executioners use. The cook’s gaze is riveted on this picture 
in the mellow haze, and his fevered brain conjures up from it 
a living embodiment of Lao Hu. The eyes of the soldier on 
the k’ang have lost their fire and are becoming glazed ; he 
has dozed off into the opium-smoker’s troubled borderland 
of death. Sleep is denied to the cook that night. He tosses 
restless on the k’ang, starting each time a dog barks in panic 
that it forebodes the onset of the grim Lao Hu. Yet away 
from this chill fear, he might pass for a stout fellow, and he is a 
treasure of a cook. 

I take a last look at the ponies before turning in. The 
full moon is now shining on a fresh carpet of untrodden snow, 
and the hills around are gleaming like silver. A white rug 
of snow is lying over the quarters of the ponies and mules, 
but I hear the reassuring comfortable sound of steady munch- 
ing and know that all is well. Now the chatter of the fantan 
players is dying down and the rushlights are sputtering 
out in the blue haze of the smoke-grimed room. Soon, as I 
take a peep through the chink in the paper window, I see 
dimly recumbent on the earthen floor the stalwart forms of 
the nine-and-twenty carters. How well the blue of their 
garments tones with the blue of the atmosphere! Then 
I compose myself to sleep in my island oasis in the desert of 
a Manchurian inn. Suddenly the report of a rifle rings out. 
Is it Lao Hu? No, for Lao Hu would speak with more 
tongues than one. It is only the watchman firing to give 
himself courage and to show that he is on the alert. 

So I slept and dreamed a dream. The nine-and-twenty 
carters were transformed into nine-and-twenty Bannermen, 
as the Manchu soldiers were known. Each bore a large 
banner, yellow with a wavy red border. In their midst 
appeared Lao Hu as their chief, who in my vision had assumed 
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the guise and mien of Nurhachu, the great founder of the 
Manchurian Dynasty, which dominated China for centuries 
under the style of the Ta Ching Dynasty, till superseded by 
the Republic of to-day. He was wearing an iron helmet, 
like one of the ancient iron-capped Princes. He was com- 
manding his Bannermen to set forth to found his capital at 
Peking. Then with a mighty army he stood before the Great 
Wall of China. Arrows were raining with a hissing noise 
about the watch towers and trumpets were sounding to the 
assault. With the sound of many hoofs the Manchu cavalry 
thundered up to the Great Wall. 

Then I awoke. The hissing noise was still there ; it came 
from a kettle on a Primus stove, which my boy had set in 
readiness. The noise of the hoofs, too, I still heard ; it was 
not the Manchu cavalry, but the mules in the courtyard being 
harnessed to the carts. It is time to be up and about, though 
the day has scarcely dawned. My boy soon appears with 
steaming hot coffee and homely eggs and bacon ; the eggs are 
of the country, but the bacon is not. I look out into the yard, 
where the spotless white sheet of snow which I saw by moon- 
light yestere’en is now sullied with the marks of many hoofs, 
the tracks of many wheels and the prints of many feet. In 
the main room the merchant and the chan-kuei-ti are engaged 
at one of the tables in the intricate business of settling the 
account. <A “shoe” of silver is produced by the merchant 
weighing so many ounces or taels, and with a chisel and 
hammer a portion is chopped off and laid on the scales which 
_ the chan-kuei-ti has brought. The piece is hardly sufficient 
to turn the scale, so a few more chips are shaved off till the 
weight is exactly adjusted. The worthy merchant and the 
excellent chan-kuei-ti have their eyes intently fixed on the 
tongue of the balance till they are both satisfied that it hangs 
perpendicular between the even weights. My boy settles 
the account on my behalf in like manner, when his turn comes. 
It is a matter requiring patience, but as I have plenty of time 
in hand for the day’s journey of a hundred hl, a half hour 
more or less is of no particular consequence. In any case, 
it is futile to try and hustle the East. While I am waiting, 
the merchant presents me with his card, a long strip of red 
paper with large black characters upon it, and enters into 
conversation. He has come from the Treaty Port of New- 
chwang on the Gulf of Liaotung, and is visiting all the town- 
ships of the Intendancy of the Eastern Marches which runs with 
the Korean frontier, finding markets for his goods. He is an 
educated man and talks the mandarin dialect of the Chinese 
language which is spoken at Peking. The headquarters of 
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his firm is at Shanghai, and his principals are large buyers of 
piece-goods from Man-chi-ssu-t¢, a quadrisyllable which I 
recognise as indicating a city in Lancashire. As our roads 
lie together he asks permission to attach himself to my caval- 
cade for protection. It seems to me that his lamp with the 
ruby shade, a product of western civilisation, which diffused 
its genial glow over the untutored carters, is symbolical of 
the gradual dissipation of the blind superstitions of the East 
by the light of Western culture. 

As we are talking a little man passes by from one of the 
guest-rooms so unobtrusively that I should hardly have 
noticed him, had he not been carrying in his hand a small 
flag of the Danish national colours, which it is evidently 
his intention to set on his cart. He is wearing a black robe 
and a black skull-cap with a red cord button on the top. I 
learn that he is the Chinese evangelist of a Danish medical 
mission at one of the Treaty Ports. Travelling as a col- 
porteur, he is disseminating copies of the holy scriptures. 
He tells me how it has fared with his mission. At the begin- 
ning ignorance and superstition had caused the wildest charges 
to be levelled against his church. They were accused of 
kidnapping, of gouging out the eyes of children and other 
atrocities. Then came the visitation of the bubonic plague, 
which devastated the country. The missionaries had gone 
about the plague-infected area, wearing only muslin masks 
with pads of disinfectant over their mouths as a slight pre- 
caution, relieving the sick and fearlessly carrying on their 
work of humanity. Their devotion had produced a lasting 
impression, and now all was changed and everywhere they were 
welcome. My faith in the League of Nations gathers fresh 
force as I hear his tale of Scandinavia holding out a helping 
hand to China. On his journeys he had seen many of the 
victims of the brigands left for dead by the roadside. I am 
sure that, like a good Samaritan, he had not failed to bind up 
their wounds, pouring in oil and wine. He will pass safely 
on his way, for, though he has a heart of gold, his unassuming 
outward appearance is not calculated to excite the avarice of 
the brigand. 

The heavily-laden carts are rumbling with creaking axles 
out of the courtyard. My own is being loaded, and the 
ponies are being saddled and champing the bit eager to be off. 
I reflect on my vision of the night. Perhaps after all it 
came to me through the “‘ Gate of Truth.” There is nothing 
fantastic in a Lao Hu becoming a Nurhachu in Manchuria. 
Did not Nurhachu himself rise to power through brigandage ? 
Is not the present war-lord of the North of China the son of 
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the redoubtable Chang-tso-lin, who began his career as a 
brigand ? In Manchuria brigandage is the road to power, 
and, ascending step by step in the scale of importance, the 
more domineering spirits at last discover that their own 
interests lie in the direction of law and order, and accept the 
“ button” of official rank. So sometimes does the lawless 
brigand develop into the enlightened ruler who holds sway 
over millions. Manchuria is a strange mélange of the medieval 
and the modern. The modern aspect of the country may be 
more or less adequately observed from the window of a railway 
carriage, as you travel by the train which links up the Far 
Kast with the Trans-Siberian railway, but he who would see 
the other side of the picture, stepping back into the Middle 
Ages, must look by the light of a rush-candle through the 
tattered window of a Manchurian inn. 


Wimor P. M. RvsseELt. 


WINTER SPORT IN BRITAIN 


Owrne to the fall in the value of the pound, it would seem 
that there is to be a serious attempt to popularise winter 
sport in this country. The daily papers are mysteriously 
dropping hints as to the suitability of Scotland for ski-ing, 
and the opening of a ski-ing school in London may well be 
taken as an omen. So far, I have read no really serious 
consideration of the matter, and this article is an attempt 
to supply it. 

Thirty years ago the term “ winter-sport”’ implied two 
sorts only, tobogganing and skating. Nowadays all is 
changed. Ski-ing, introduced from Scandinavia, has con- 
quered. The comparative ease of this art, its exhilarating 
qualities, added to the lack of the necessity of prepared 
courses, has raised it to its pre-eminent position. In the 
Continental winter-sport resorts, I think I may say that the 
proportion of ten skiers to every one skater is not a false 
one. Primarily a means of transportation over snowy ground, 
it enables the votary to seek out those parts of the country- 
side which would be impossible to attain except by the out- 
of-date and tiring use of snowshoes. It is an art which 
very early suggested itself to mankind, as pre-Christian 
records show, and although the skill displayed in early times 
was probably much below present-day standards, yet it was 
sufficient to cause astonishment to the Romans and the 
Mediterranean races generally. Added to this, the beauty 
of jumps and well executed “turns” by expert performers 
is very real, as the popularity of winter-sport meetings 
testifies. 

It is, therefore, with the opportunities for ski-ing in 
Great Britain that this article has mostly to do, and as there 
are two prime necessities for the practice of it, snow and 
suitable terrain, I had better consider these separately. 

It is generally supposed that our English winters are 
mild and the snowfall slight, and this is true of most parts 
of the country. But the real magnitude of the snowfall of 
the British Isles would surprise most of us, and the average 
depth of snow makes imposing figures, taking the country 
generally. Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina, who may justly be con- 
sidered the expert on this subject, observes: ‘‘ The snowfall 
of our islands has not been given the attention it deserves.” 
There are no statistics whatever concerning average depths 
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of snow in the different parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and any investigation is rendered difficult by the consistency 
of the snow, and, as in all low countries, the many occasions 
of sleet. The Meteorological Office Book of Normals (IV. B) 
gives tables of frequency statistics about the number of days 
on which snow falls, and on which it actually lies. But the 
number of stations is too few, and as most of them are 
situated near the coast, they are not sufficiently representative 
(for both the low level of sea-coast towns and their proximity 
to the ocean tend to keep them free from snow.) 

As a matter of fact, it is a remarkable phenomenon, 
considering the relatively high mean winter temperature— 
eight degrees F. above freezing point at sea-level—that 
the snowfall should be in some parts of the British Isles 
distinctly heavy. 

One often hears a remark to this effect: “We never 
have the real old-fashioned winters now. I remember, etc.” 
It is interesting to read that this remark was as common fifty 
years ago as it is now, and equally untrue. One is apt to 
think of the Christmas-card type of winter, as portrayed in 
the publications that descend upon us round about the 
middle of December. It is true that snowy Christmases are 
rare, both here and abroad, for the simple reason the snow- 
falls do not usually occur until early in the New Year. 
January, February and March are the snowy months, and 
it is more common to have snow in April than November, 
and in May than October. I have had a large experience 
of Continental winter-sport centres from Lapland to Hungary, 
from the Pyrenees to the Carpathians, and except in very 
elevated or northern districts, I advise no one to take a 
winter holiday for the purpose of ski-ing before at least 
January 10th. And the same advice applies to this 
country. 

It is very necessary to consider the kind of snow when 
on the subject of ski-ing. It will come as a surprise to many 
people to learn that there are many more kinds than what 
are loosely termed ‘“‘ snow’ and “slush.” Only in the high- 


lands of this country do we get the wind-swept hard ridges, 


and cornices that occur so often on the Alps, and seem to 
be common surfaces of resorts like Storlien in Sweden and 
Finse in Norway. Generally our snow is wet, but that is 
simply because our country is low-lying. When the hills 
are reached the fall is apt to be very little inferior as to the 
consistency required for good ski-ing than on the Continent, 
and it is extremely necessary for the reader to bear in mind 
this question of height. Most Central European winter-sport 
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resorts are well over 2,000 ft. up, and even at that height 
the snow is often poor in quality, so it is not surprising that 
our English example is inclined to be damp and wet at 
low levels. 

At this point it may be well to remind the reader that 
it is by no means unknown for the poor English skier who 
visits the Alps to find the snow lying no lower than 5,000 ft. 
for almost the whole season. It is not only height that is 
required for good lux-like ski-ing snow, but a recent fall on 
a hard crust, followed by a sharp frost. Then the conditions 
are ideal—and ~it is little realised how frequently they fail 
to be ideal even in St. Moritz ! 

However, it is only fair to point out that it is not impossible 
to ski in damp, wet snow. I was particularly struck by 
this on a recent visit to Oslo. The lowness of the hills round 
this capital do not tend to make it an ideal spot for ski-ing. 
But if there is slush in Oslo, do the Norwegians despair ? 
No, indeed. They have brought the art of making ski-wax 
to such a pitch and their skis are usually made of such hard, 
non-porous wood that they busily wax and polish the surfaces 
of their planks, and then make for the hills and forests as 
usual and are rewarded with good and satisfying sport. 

But it is not so much the consistency of snow in England 
that is the drawback, as its shortness of duration in the 
lowlands. Just as the Féhn is the great enemy of the Alpine 
skier, so is the south-westerly wind our great foe, and it is 
the prevalence of this wind that is the winter-sportsman’s 
trouble. It is surprising what short work a warm southern 
blast will make of even a heavy fall, and it is due to this reason 
more than any other that our winters are not as severe as 
those in lands east of us. But before proceeding to the 
consideration of the best districts, let me insist that even 
in the lowlands our snow is not so bad for ski-ing, provided 
the proper dressing is applied, and on the heights it is very 
frequently as good as in Switzerland or elsewhere. 

Speaking generally, the best and most consistent ski-ing 
districts in Great Britain are the Pennines and the Scotch 
hills, from the Cheviots, through the Pentlands, to the 
Cairngorms. As Scotland has a much larger snowfall than 
England, owing to its more northern position and greater 
average height, I will consider it first. Everyone knows 
that Ben Nevis is the highest mountain in the British Isles, 
but few know that in certain of its crannies and nooks snow 
persists all the year through. There are also permanent 
snow-beds on the Cairngorm Plateau in Aberdeenshire. 
They owe their origin to the drifting and avalancheing of 
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masses of snow into these nooks, where the sunshine and 
warm winds do not easily penetrate. Mr. Bonacina regards 
them as “outliers” of the imaginary perpetual snowline, 
which obviously cannot be much above Ben Nevis, with its 
mean July temperature of 41 degrees F. and its heavy rainfall. 
It has been reckoned that if the Cairngorms were but a few 
hundred feet higher they would be glaciated. This fact is 
sufficient in itself to make us realise that Scotland is by 
no means to be despised by hardy mountaineers, whether on 
skis or on their own legs. I was round about Ben Nevis 
this summer. The ascent is long, but gradual, and as the 
base approaches very near the sea-level, it may be appreciated 
that a run of well over 4,000 ft. from the summit to the 
bottom would be magnificent on skis. Unfortunately, I 
was told that really clear “Swiss” winter days are rare, 
Mists abound, and the dampness makes the cold feel intense, 
Clothes worn must be absolutely windproof, and the face 
greased, as in Scandinavia. This applies to most parts of 
Scotland, for the northern wind on the real heights must be 
pretty chilly. Indeed, I have been told by one who knows 
both, that the hills round Aviemore made him feel colder 
than anywhere round Rattvik or even Are (Sweden). 

If I could speak of snow as certain anywhere in Britain 
I would mention Ben Nevis and the Cairngorms. There is 
a plateau on these latter over the 4,000 ft. mark, on which 
snow rests for six months in the year. Whether it would be 
possible to build an hotel up there I do not know. Perhaps 
the conditions are too Arctic, for observers say that the 
countryside suggests Spitzbergen, which I can easily believe, 
having seen neither! But if one could be built, and the 
convention of “ winter sport in Britain” settled, such an 
hotel should be crowded throughout the winter months. 

The Book of Normals gives figures of places at much lower 
altitudes which make a very imposing show. Compared to 
the 170 snowy days per year on Ben Nevis, we have the 
following statistics, averaged over a considerable period of 
years. Braemar has 47 days of snow; Balmoral (1,000 ft.) 
49. But the number of days on which snow lies is much 
more remarkable, for Balmoral has 68, and Braemar 83. 
Nearly three months of snow, certainly more than in the 
Black Forest at the same altitude, and, indeed, in most parts 
of Switzerland, Austria and Germany at 1,000 ft.! The 
figures will surprise most of us, I think. 

I have no statistics for the Pentlands and Cheviots, 
but I am told it is a by no means uncommon sight at week- 
ends to see the people of Edinburgh equipped with their 
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1d | skis going off to their native hills, a scene which recalls the 
Js | Sudbahn in Vienna, or the stations at Freiburg, Bale, Lyons, 
e, Tarbes, Toulouse and many others. The smooth surfaces 
ts | of the Cheviots would make ideal ski-ing grounds, as they 
ll. are comparatively free from rocks. 

Ww It is very noticeable how snow landscape, as it were, 
is | suggests analogies being drawn. For example, the fells 
Ny above Rochdale, when white and smooth, are made in the 
yn exact image of the Swedish Border country. And, perhaps, 
ig | here I had better make it clear that it is only among English 
he | people that the belief that mountains are necessary for 
od | ski-ing persists. Most parts of Sweden and Finland possess 
he no greater hills than the Sussex Downs. The inhabitants 
I don their skis for a walk, not aclimb. The long, thin Swedish 
, | skis enable one to travel alongside a trotting horse with 
2, comparative ease, and the Winter Sports Tests in the same 
ce | country consist of cross-country running purely and simply. 
of | (Speaking without book, to qualify for the lowest or third- 
be class Swedish tests, the skier has to travel three Swedish 
VS miles—30 kilometres, 18 English miles—in 2} hours, over 
er | “good hunting country,” as we used to say in our Oxford 
drags.) The influence of this cross-country running is very 
in | observable in the technique of the various countries. When 
is | thirty Austrian skiers were taken to Are recently, they 
ch | astonished the natives by their skill in mountain running, 
be } but were easily left behind on the level. In Britain we find 
ps | 2 combination of both hills and plains, the nearest Con- 
he | tinental parallel, perhaps, for lie of country being the 
re, | Black Forest. 

he For the Londoner the problem of access to the north 
an | Scottish mountains is a real one. The money spent on a 
fortnight in Scotland would probably more than cover the 
er | total expenses of the same period spent in the French Alps 
to | or southern Germany, even taking the exchange into con- 
he | sideration. If one takes a compass and a map, places one 
of } point on London and the other on Aberdeen, and then draws 
t.) a circle, it is amazing how far into Europe this will penetrate. 
ch I admit that one does not have to cross the Channel to get 
33. to Scotland, but otherwise the time and trouble spent is 
he considerable if the journey be undertaken from the South. 
ts | But for the dwellers in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
he Dundee, or even Newcastle, winter-sport in Scotland offers 
undoubted attractions. 

ts, Wales, although it contains high mountains, is not ideal 
k- | forski-ing. Although a snowfall of over 6 ft. is not uncommon 
eir | 2 Snowdon, the nearness of the sea prevents good snow, 
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and the mountains are very rocky. The Marches round 
Church Stretton are better, for this is an uncommonly snowy 
district. South Wales seems more snowy than North, 
and when dwelling at Crickhowell one winter, the Black 
Mountains were covered for weeks at a time, and this despite 
the fact that a little further west, in Pembrokeshire, we have 
the least snowy part of Britain. The beauty of these hills 
in winter is memorable. I know of no lovelier view in these 
islands than the snowy cone of the Sugar Mountain, as 
seen from the tower of Raglan Castle. That there is fre- 
quently a heavy snowfall in North Wales I do not deny, 
for drifts of 200 ft. have been measured on Carnedd Llewellyn, 
but it does not last as long as elsewhere. 

As far as England is concerned, the best terrain would 
seem to be the Peak of Derbyshire. I can well remember 
the severe winters we had, for I was at school in the district. 
Farmers have told me of snow lying for four months in the 
year. Indeed, sporadic attempts have been made to make 
Buxton into a British Miirren. It lies 1,000 ft. up and has 
37 snowy days a year, which means that snow lies probably 
for 50 or 60 days. Things went so far that there was, and, 
maybe, is, a properly constructed bob-run above the town 
on the road to Manchester. The actual terrain is rather 
spoilt by the boulders of millstone grit scattered about, 
and the stone walls dividing the fields, but excellent sport 
is said to be enjoyed, and I can well believe it. Perhaps 
this year the inhabitants of Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield will be less annoyed at the persistent rain which 
favours their towns, for they will realise that it is probably 
snowing in Buxton, Matlock and the Dales, and that they 
will spend good Saturdays and Sundays on their skis ! 

I was very much struck on a recent motor tour by the 
suitability of the parts round Sedbergh, Stonyhurst and 
Alston for winter sport. There the snowfall is heavy. Mr. 
Frankland, the writer, has told me that every year he can 
depend on at least a fortnight’s ski-ing round Sedbergh, 
and that the conditions are as good as at Rattvik and Leksand. 
Pendle Hill, near Clitheroe, in Lancashire, immortalised in 
Ainsworth’s Lancashire Witches, should make an admirable 
ski-ing ground, but I have no information as to the conditions 
there, except that at Stonyhurst, not far off, there are 25 
days on which snow falls, which means, at least, over a 
month’s ski-ing. 

The Lake District has a heavy fall, but I learn the snow 
does not lie very long. For the skater, the lakes themselves 
are not infrequently frozen over, but the same thing happens 
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there as happens in Sweden, Austria and Switzerland—the 
mow falls on the frozen surface, making skating impracticable. 
Two inches of snow improves the ice for yachting, but there 
is but a small chance of enjoying this invigorating sport in 
Britain. 

Dartmoor and, to a lesser extent, Exmoor often groans 
under a tremendous weight of snow. During rainy periods 
in Barnstaple I have frequently been surprised to view the 
moors round Bratton Fleming white and silent. I have a 
photograph of another novelist, Henry Williamson, ski-ing 
near Braunton, and he told me the conditions were very 
good on that day. An excellent little book, The Great Blizzard 
of 1927, by the Rev. Hugh Breton, gives some astonishing 
information about Dartmoor; and that dreary village, 
Princetown, well over 1,000 ft. high, averages as much as 
31 days on which snow lies. The Rev. Baring Gould has 
recorded a drift of 300 ft. at Mary Cleave, which may seem 
unbelievable to those who do not realise the force of the 
wind sweeping the snow into gullies and piling it up. 

For Londoners, the Chilterns and Downs are often covered. 
I myself have skied on Chanctonbury, and an excellent 
terrain it is. Hampstead Heath and Box Hill always come 
into a certain amount of publicity after a snowfall in London. 
But, alas, I cannot suggest London as a winter-sport resort ! 
Kew averages only four snowy days in the year, and Berk- 
hamsted (450 ft.) only 13. Oxford has only 10, but the 
Cotswold Hills experience heavy falls, and really severe 
winters are not uncommon. 

Finally, as regards depth of English snowfalls, one foot 
of snow is quite usual, and two feet by no means rare. In 
the hilly districts this depth is often exceeded, but from the 
skier’s point of view one foot is quite sufficient for good sport, 
and even three inches is possible, if one is hardy and does 
not mind falling. Snow lies to a much less depth than those 
ignorant suppose. Even in Lapland four feet is rare, and 
only three feet the average, which is lucky for the reindeer, 
which exist on the moss which flourishes under the snow. 
But a digression on this would make my article too tedious. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the data I have 
given ? 

Of course, to say that Britain was a splendid winter-sport 
country would be absurd. It may be good compared to 
Madeira, but certainly not compared to Switzerland. It 
would be equally false to say that there is no sport to be 
had. In Scotland and the Pennines there is plenty in most 
years. But it is not organised, and, perhaps, I may be allowed 
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to make a plea. It is that the daily papers give bulletins 
of snow conditions, as they do abroad, or the B.B.0, 
occasionally permit itself to do the same. Conditions could be 
referred to as “‘ good,”’ “ possible,” “‘ poor,” or “no snow.” The 
railways might help, too, as they do, for example, in Paris, 
Blackboards could be erected at the various termini giving 
such information as I suggest, and so help to encourage one 
of the most delightful and healthy recreations it is possible 
to imagine. If the snowfall is really heavy, a concours could 
easily be arranged at Buxton, which would not fail to attract 
hundreds, or even thousands, if properly run and advertised, 
For, these days, we cannot afford to neglect every possible 
means of inducing people to spend their money in their 
own country. This cannot be attained by the over-exaggera- 
tion of opportunities, which defeats its own end, still less 
can it be achieved by our usual conspiracy of silence. 


BrEcKET WILLIAMS. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE ForRwAarD MOVEMENT. 


Durine the last week of October a congress of churchmen 
met in Glasgow to discuss what has been called the Forward 
Movement of the Church of Scotland. The meetings were 
held in the Saint Andrews Halls from October 26th to 31st. 
It is understood that the Scottish Press had been consulted 
on the question of publicity, and that the two leading 
papers, the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald, had promised 
to give every assistance they could. Unfortunately, the 
congress coincided with the Election, and so much ecclesiastical 
thetoric was carried away, like the cries of Ariadne, by the 
unfeeling winds. Space, however, was found for the more 
noteworthy utterances of the congress—pre-eminent among 
these being the statesmanlike addresses of the Reverend 
Dr. John White, the first Moderator of the reunited Church 
of Scotland, and the Reverend Canon C. E. Raven, D.D. 
(of Liverpool Cathedral). The latter is a serious, but also 
a graceful writer, who, in his moments of leisure, has produced 
some charming works on ornithology. 

Canon Raven addressed a youth rally on the last night 
of the congress, taking the world situation as his subject. 
Two sentences from that address are worth quotation : 
“Would any stranger to the world to-day believe it possible 
that millions of men could be out of work and millions of 
men and women in dire want, when there were millions of 
tons of raw material rotting in the warehouses, and millions 
of pounds’ worth of machinery standing idle. Was it con- 
ceivable that an intelligent younger generation could accept 
that ridiculous situation?” The “new world situation ” 
was also dealt with, on broader lines, by Dr. John White. 
“People over middle age,” he said, “ knew how, in their 
early years, man believed in progress as the result of science 
and its practical application. But when the catastrophic 
war came, it proved the hopeless failure of education, culture 
and civilisation which had only a nominal connection with 
God. It became evident that the world could not progress 
towards a millennial state by its own momentum, and that 
evolution, when deprived of its dynamic force, ceased to 
evolve.” The student of humane letters, outraged by people 
like J. B. S. Haldane, L. Hogben* and others, who appear 

* cp. the latter’s “Nature of Living Matter,” passim. 
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to consider religion only less ridiculous than the teaching of 
Latin and Greek, will agree with Dr. White. And many 
will share his view that the ‘‘ number of men and women who 
were perplexed by intellectual problems in religion were not 
so many as those who were perplexed by moral problems 
and the social hardships of life. All important as it was to 
interpret religious truth in the light of modern science, it was 
even more important to make civilisation ethical.” 


WINTER SPORTS IN SCOTLAND. 


The possibilities of Scotland as a centre for ski-ing and 
skating have been much canvassed, since the decline of 
sterling put foreign resorts at a discount. Actually there 
was a Scottish Ski Club already in existence before the present 
financial calamity burst upon us. It was founded before 
the war and re-started in 1930. As I write, there lies in 
front of me a copy of the second number of the Scottish 
Ski Club Journal, which records a number of successful 
runs and ascents made during the period from March, 1930, 
to April 7th, 1931; there are, also, some excellent photo- 
graphs. For ski-ing purposes the districts most in favour 
are two—first, the Cairngorm range, with Aviemore and 
Grantown as centres; and, second, Ben Lawers (3,984 feet) 
and the neighbouring hills north of Loch Tay, with Killin 
as a centre. The Cairngorms can also be approached from 
the south by way of Braemar. In winter Braemar is easy 
of access from the east ; the main road from Aberdeen follows 
the valley of the Dee passing through Ballater, which is the 
railway terminis, to Braemar; but the direct road to the 
south lies over the Carnwell Pass (2,199 feet) and the Devil’s 
Elbow and is liable to be snow-blocked. This part of the 
road is in Perthshire, and naturally the county authorities 
are not interested in the tourist activities of Braemar, which 
is in Aberdeenshire, but it is understood that the council of 
the latter county hope to arrange for the road being kept 
open. 

So far as one can judge from the evidence of photographs 
and from the accounts given in the Scottish club’s journal, 
and also in the Ski-Club-of-Great-Britain handbook, ski-ing 
in the Scottish highlands is both possible and enjoyable. 
Last season in the month of February there were as many 
as seventy ski-ers at Killin, and at the week-ends in March 
there were sometimes over thirty to be found. I am told 
that on Ben Lawers ski-ing was possible last season for 
thirteen consecutive week-ends. But is must be borne in 
mind that the conditions. are very different from those pre- 
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vailing either in Switzerland or in Norway. As the heights 
are far lower than in Switzerland, snow cannot be depended 
upon in the same way, and what does fall is not nearly so 
deep—with us it is a matter of inches, as against feet in 
Switzerland. The consequence is that the danger of injury 
not only from boulders, but even from heather, is very real. 
Then the bright sunshine, which is the real attraction of 
Switzerland for most of us whose performance on skis is 
far from remarkable, cannot be expected in northern latitudes, 
where the sun in winter never rises high above the horizon. 
Finally, the prevalence of mist is a factor of great importance : 
any carelessness in regard to that might have very serious 
consequences. If these limiting factors are kept in mind, a 
winter holiday in the Scottish highlands ought to be very 
enjoyable. And the people who take advantage of it will, 
no doubt, be those who go to enjoy the hills and streams and 
the delicate tints of the sky, and not in the vain hope of 
discovering another St. Moritz. 


THe Law or Hire-PuRCHASE IN SCOTLAND. 


During 1929 no less than 264 persons were imprisoned 
in Scotland at the instance of hire-purchase firms; and, 
in one of the cases, the period of imprisonment amounted to 
119 days. For the first half of last year the number was 48. 
That was certainly an improvement, but it showed, none 
the less, that the matter required investigation, and so the 
late Government set up a Committee of Inquiry and 
appointed as chairman one of the judges of the Court of 
Session, the Hon. Lord Fleming. From the Report of that 
Committee (published in October last) it appears that sentence 
of imprisonment is pronounced in hire-purchase cases only 
where the order of the Court for re-delivery of the article 
has been disobeyed. But, apparently, it is common practice 
in contracts of this sort to make it a condition that the 
buyer prorogates (i.e., accepts) the jurisdiction of the Court 
of the district where the trader resides or carries on business, 
and since most of the firms doing this type of business have 
their headquarters in Glasgow, the proceedings are generally 
taken in the Small Debt Court there. The goods sued for 
are usually of small value; for instance, bicycles or gramo- 
phones that have been sold to the poorer working class. 
Indeed, the evidence laid before the Committee showed that 
many of the people who entered into these agreements were 
actually unemployed at the time. The firms who supply 
these articles are commonly third parties, to whom the 
business of collection of the instalments has been handed 
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over by the vendor. Not only are the contracts phrased in 
complicated legal language which the hirer does not under- 
stand, but they are sometimes operated harshly and oppres- 
sively by such devices as delaying proceedings, when the 
hirer falls into arrears with his payments, until the last 
instalment is due, and then sueing for return of the article 
as well as for the whole sum due, or insisting upon return 
of the article even though the arrears of instalments may 
have been tendered. Frequently, a decree for delivery is 
obtained in the absence of the hirer, from whom heavy 
expenses are demanded in connection with the Court pro- 
ceedings, and, in particular, where imprisonment has followed 
on a decree, a charge often excessive for the cost of conveyance 
to prison may be included. 

The Committee, whose report is unanimous, recommend 
that the form of these agreements should be simplified and 
the buyer (hirer) provided with a copy. They propose that 
it should be incompetent to include in a_hire-purchase 
agreement a clause prorogating the jurisdiction of the Court 
of the trader, and that such clauses, if inserted, should be 
of no effect. In regard to hire-purchase contracts in general 
they make three recommendations. First, that the hirer 
should have power to terminate his contract on returning 
the article and paying the instalments due, or one-third of 
the cumulo amount of instalments due under the entire 
currency of the agreement, whichever may be the greater. 
Second, a Small Debt Court decree for delivery of an article 
under a hire-purchase contract should contain a warrant 
to Sheriff Officers failing delivery to search for and take 
possession of the article after ten free days. Third, imprison- 
ment should only follow the granting of a warrant upon a 
special application. The hire-purchase system is one of the 
many doubtful legacies we have received from the United 
States. Since complete extirpation is out of the question, 
this Report, one hopes, will at least help to remove some 
of its more objectionable characteristics. 


THe GLASGOW RECTORIAL ELECTION. 


The result of the Rectorial Election at Glasgow University 
declared on Saturday, October 24th, failed, curiously enough, 
to give any indication of the tremendous national victory 
which was won on the Tuesday following. For the first 
time in the history of the office a Lord Rector has been chosen 
who does not belong to any of the three political parties. 
There has, indeed, been one other exception—the election 
in 1914 of the then President of the French Republic, 
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M. Raymond Poincaré. But that was obviously a war-time 
gesture of compliment and sympathy to our gallant allies. 
M. Poincaré’s predecessors had been H. H. Asquith (1905), 
Lord Curzon (1908), and Mr. Augustine Birrell (1911) and 
in 1919 the political series recommenced with Mr. Bonar 
Law, Lord Birkenhead (1922), Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(1925) and Mr. Stanley Baldwin (1928). This represented 
an unbroken succession of Conservative victories, though 
in 1928 Mr. Baldwin’s runner-up was neither the Liberal 
(Sir Herbert Samuel), who came third, nor yet Mr. Rosslyn 
Mitchell, Labour, who was at the bottom of the poll, but 
the Scottish Nationalist, Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
who polled 978 votes, against Mr. Baldwin’s 1,044. On 
the present occasion Scottish Nationalism went one better, 
and Mr. Compton Mackenzie, its candidate, headed the 
poll, with Sir Robert Horne second and Professor Gilbert 
Murray third. It was gratifying to observe that Sir Oswald 
Mosley (New Party) was at the bottom of the poll; actually, 
out of 2,323 votes cast, he got 21. An examination of the 
voting yields interesting data. Mr. Mackenzie owes his 
victory entirely to male support: 575 men students voted 
for him, compared with 357 for Horne and 345 for Gilbert 
Murray. On the other hand, Sir Robert had it all his own 
way with the ladies, obtaining the support of 405 girl under- 
graduates, while Mr. Mackenzie obtained only 274 and 
Professor Gilbert Murray 236. Adding the two sexes together, 
Mr. Mackenzie obtained 849 votes, which gave him a majority 
of 87 over the Conservative. This result has been hailed 
as a triumph for Scottish Nationalism, and so, in a sense, 
itis. But after all, Mr. Mackenzie stood on his own merits, 
as a novelist of success and distinction, and no doubt the 
attraction of a well-known literary man must have appealed 
to many people, who were becoming politically weary. It is 
also thought that there was among the students generally 
a strong desire to prevent the Conservatives from prescribing 
. right to hold the office of Lord Rector on a perpetual 
nure. 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


AmonG the various personalities that crowd the memories 
of my early youth a certain physician, long since deceased, 
stands out in particularly salient relief. He was our old family 
medico, with a large country practice and a house about four 
miles from where we lived. I can see him now, a short, stoutish 
figure, clean-shaven and with a bald, shining cranium, small, 
kindly, but wily optics, a smooth manner, and a smile of un- 
quenchable benevolence. No other doctor I have known, and 
I have met not a few, could begin to rival the irresistible caress 
of his bedside manner. It was consummate, for it was entirely 
natural to the man. He radiated sympathy and understand- 
ing. The vast experience he had accumulated over a pro- 
fessional career of fifty years—he died in harness when well 
over seventy—enabled him not only to gauge the gravity of 
any particular complaint, but the character and temperament 
of the sufferer, and to attune his manner to the exigencies of 
the “case.”” He was not only our family doctor ; he was a 
loved friend. Fortunately, we never had occasion to make the 
experiment, but doubtless had any such emergency arisen, 
and we had turned to him in trouble for worldly or even 
spiritual advice, the same bedside manner, the same milk of 
human kindness, the same charitable wisdom, would have 
been at our disposal, and we should have felt, like his patients, 
in the hands of one of God’s good men, and on the sure high 
road to convalescence. 

But with all this conspicuous benevolence, there was a 
streak at times of cold mercilessness about him. I shall never 
forget twisting a knee at a football match, when about sixteen 
years of age, and having to be brought home in a carriage. 
Dr. A. was sent for and arrived beaming. “‘ Now, my dear boy, 
what mischief have you been up to? Ah, yes, there’s a little 
water there. Can you bend it ?””—and the dear old fellow 
took my leg tenderly below the knee in his two soft hands, 
speaking soothing to me the while, and then, suddenly, with- 
out a word of warning, gave the joint a cruel and tremendous 
torsion, sending such a spasm of agony through my being as 
brought the tears rolling down my cheeks and a feeling of 
horrible nausea into the pit of my stomach. In these more 
enlightened days, matters would have been handled in a 
gentler fashion, but Dr. A. wanted to find out whether there 
had been any displacement and to put it right, if there were, 
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and the method chosen was, I daresay, the easiest and quickest 
way to do it. It was a long time before I quite forgave him, 
and for years afterwards, when he adopted a particularly 
soothing form of address, my suspicions were at once aroused, 
and I watched him warily, and could almost feel anew the 
terrible stab of pain that he had once inflicted. 

How callous he must have grown in the perpetual presence 
of Death !—and yet, perhaps, not so callous. There may 
have been, I believe there was, a perennial fount of human 
love in this sagacious old man that kept his heart ever green 
and his feelings sensitive to the sufferings of others. How many 
dyings in all kinds of circumstances must he have witnessed 
in the large area of his practice in fifty years, of people of all 
degrees, of the old, middle-aged, and young; from sudden 
accident, torturing disease, vice, hereditary complaint, old 
age—deaths of those taken unawares, of mad folk, of strong, 
stubborn natures, hardily fighting to the end, of penitents, of 
unreclaimed evil-doers, of those who had calmly waited and 
prepared themselves for death. How many bedsides must he 
have sat at, expectant, watchful. Every symptom must have 
grown familiar. The last feeble utterances, the final gaze, 
the ultimate sigh, the movement of the hands, the flicker of 
the eyelids, the changing colour—he had heard and seen them 
times out of number, until he knew them all by heart, for in 
the long history of his ministrations they had been repeated 
over and over again. 

When I had passed from boyhood to early manhood, and 
was an undergraduate at the University, I recollect being 
laid up at home with some minor ailment, and having a long 
chat with Dr. A. He was by this time a very old man, nearing 
the end of his days, and had made it a habit only to attend 
those families whom he had visited for many years. Like most 
young men, I had an insatiable thirst for knowledge, an un- 
quenchable curiosity, directed in my own case to the mysteries 
of life and death, and to some of the recent theories about 
them that had created quite a stir in scientific circles. What 
constituted the vital spark ? What happened at the moment 
of dissolution ? Was there an actual subtraction from the 
weight of the human body at the instant of death, of so in- 
finitesimal an amount, however, that it had never yet been 
capable of measurement ? Had the expressions in the faces 
of the dying ever been fixed by the camera? These and 
kindred conundrums had often occupied my mind. Now, here 
was I, lying temporarily bedridden, but otherwise in full 
vigour of young manhood, with this old physician seated 
beside me, full of years and ripe experience. It was a chance 
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not to be missed, and so I slid, as it were casually, into the 
subject which had lately so exercised my thoughts. Who 
could possibly have been better equipped than this wise old 
counsellor? I wanted for my purpose someone observant, 
who over a long period of time had watched many hundreds 
of persons quietly die. Dr. A. was inclined at first to put me 
off. After all, was I not his patient ? So morbid a discussion 
could do me no good, and was not to be encouraged in one so 
young. But his hesitation only made me the more eager, and 
when he saw my persistence agreed to indulge my whim. 
And this is the gist of what he told me on that summer after- 
noon, while the call of the cuckoo came through the open 
window and the murmur of the bees could be heard in the 
twining honeysuckle that climbed the wall below. I can 
picture him as he sat there, with a white cravat and stiff 
collar, a little humped about the shoulders, speaking thought- 
fully, with serious eyes, as he conjured up these last scenes in 
life’s drama. 

He had nothing to relate about the deaths of young people 
or those who had died in a state of unconsciousness. But now 
that I had questioned him, for no one had ever raised the 
matter with him before, he did happen to have noticed a 
rather curious feature in some of the older patients at the 
moment of their passing. The peculiarity he was alluding to 
was never noticeable in those under forty, nor in cases where 
the sufferer had died under distressing circumstances, and the 
end had been painful or disturbed. Nor had he observed it 
in what he might call philosophical or learned people. Where 
it had been present was occasionally in the case of older 
patients who had had a peaceful end and been conscious to 
the last, particularly those who had lived, so to speak, a 
practical life, and, even in their last moments, had displayed 
a keen interest in things about them. What was it? I 
excitedly asked, for I felt as though I were about to be let 
into a momentous secret, and was half afraid he might beat 
about the bush and evade my curiosity after all. 

** A look of surprise sometimes comes into their eyes at the 
instant of death,” he replied. He had seen this happen a good 
many times during his half-century of work. I plied him with 
queries, trying to extract additional details, but he had 
nothing further to impart, and no solution of the mystery to 
offer. It was just a fact of experience, unplumbable so far as 
he was concerned. Indeed, he had never tried to explain it 
to himself, and, until I had asked him about it, had never 
given it any consideration, although at times, it is true, he 
had wondered a little, and then wholly forgotten. 
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This talk I have always remembered, but no opportunity 
ever offered for further questioning, as within a month our 
old friend had passed away and been replaced by a doctor 
many years his junior. Could it be that death is the awakening 
from a dream ? That all the hard reality of life turns out to 
be a mirage ? Is this the surprise ? We know what it is to 
wake from a vivid dream. For an appreciable moment we are 
doubtful whether it is reality or no. Then we realise it is only 
a phantom of the brain, and yet have not the power to release 
ourselves completely from its entanglements. Gradually we 
exert our wills to get back to actuality, but it sometimes needs 
a powerful effort to shake off dreamland, and convince our- 
selves that it was merely a mental illusion. A friend once told 
me that, years before, he had been bicycling one morning in 
the country and that, on getting back home, certain symptoms 
having made their appearance, he hurried up to town to 
consult a specialist. He had believed himself to be in perfect 
health, but the surgeon, after examination, told him he must 
undergo an operation without delay, a grave one, which, 
although the surgeon did not say so, would, he knew, cripple 
him for months, if not for years, and probably alter the 
whole course of his career. My friend was to go into a nursing 
home the following day. That evening he returned to his flat, 
not so much scared as numbed. He slept soundly and woke 
at the usual time, glancing round at the familiar walls, when 
suddenly he remembered the terrible events of the day before, 
and the full import of what had happened came home to him. 

Then a curious conviction laid hold upon him. It was all 
a dream, a hideous nightmare. It seemed indeed horribly 
real, for was he not lying there in his room, and had he not 
had that harrowing interview with the surgeon only a few 
hours previously ? But what, after all, could seem more real 
than a vivid dream just as one was emerging from it? An 
effort of will and it was always soon dispersed ; the phantas- 
magoria melted away and one’s ordinary world reappeared 
piece by piece. He knew this last calamity to be likewise but 
a figment of the brain, imaginal, yet an illusion that might 
harden into fact unless it were instantly broken up. For the 
moment it was unreal. Had he the will power to dissolve it ? 
Over and over again he tried to get back to the world of 
reality. Once or twice he nearly succeeded. The pattern of 
twenty-four hours ago was slowly reappearing, the horror was 
dislimning, the dream disintegrating. One more determined 
effort and he could have accomplished it, one supreme act of 
faith, and the cloud of phantasy would have rolled away. He 
knew this for certain ; was convinced that it was only a loath- 
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some hallucination. There were two worlds side by side, and 
interchangeable, if only one had the will and the faith. But 
these failed him at the very moment of achievement, and he 
was reabsorbed into the nightmare and could not awake. 

There is a passage bearing upon the same problem in one 
of George Borrow’s books. In it he describes a conversation 
with an Andalusian drover. The peasant relates how he 
would be on a hillside in charge of horses that were grazing 
and moving about in front of him ; how with an effort of will 
he could empty the scene of all of them, until he stood alone 
looking upon the deserted pasture; and then how he would 
allow the animals gradually to reappear until the whole drove 
was there once more. He had an idea that the truth of the 
matter was the horses were not there at all, and added that 
he was not alone in this peculiar power, but knew of others 
who possessed it too. In fact, to that small extent, this Spanish 
herd was able to fashion his own world, and was doing con- 
sciously what, we are told by some of the metaphysicians, 
every man unwittingly does whenever he observes phenomena. 

Would that we were able to interpret this sudden look of 
surprise on some of the faces of the dying! What secret do 
they discover ? What revelation is made to them? The old 
doctor had never seen it in the eyes of the young. Is it that 
youth already regards life as a kind of fairyland ; that material 
fact is often of less significance than in the case of the old; 
that the young live largely in dreamland, still trailing their 
clouds of glory, and that therefore death, a transition for them 
from comparative unreality, is less of a shock than it is to 
others ? For the thoughtful and the learned too, for those who 
have passed a portion of their days in contemplation, ponder- 
ing the mysteries of life, for them also the crossing of the 
borderland may not be so strange. But the others, those who 
have taken unenquiringly things as they came, who have long 
left their fairyland behind them—when these pass the border, 
if perchance they awake to find their long-endured reality is 
naught but a dream, they are taken unawares and surprise 
may well be their last emotion as they step across the boundary 
between this world and that. 

Several years after the death of our old friend, his daughter 
came to call and found me alone. She and her mother and 
sister were in straitened circumstances, but had managed 
to keep their house and were still living in it. We naturally 
fell to talking of the past, of her father, and I asked her about 
the last few weeks of his life. It appeared that I had been 
almost his final “‘ case.’” He had returned home the following 
day, feeling out of sorts, had taken to his bed, and never again 
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left it. It was the most peaceful ending she could have 
imagined or wished for. He was conscious throughout, sug- 
gesting the arrangements for the funeral, winding up his affairs, 
giving little mementoes to members of the household, paying 
all his bills. An hour before he died he told his family how 
happy he had been, and gave his wife into the care of his 
daughters, hoping that they would try to go on living in the 
old house. He asked after several neighbours, including our- 
selves. Then with a beautiful smile he said good-bye to those 
gathered about his bedside, and closed his eyes. A minute or 
so later he opened them wide once more, a look of surprise 
seemed to flit over his features, and when they bent over him 
he had passed away. 

My last conversation with him suddenly came back to 
me. Had he too been surprised ? The daily round of patients, 
the Cottage Hospital, the Church services, the gossip, the 
night-calls, the dinners with the Squire, the long journeys 
with the pony and trap, the bad debts, his wife and children, 
did he wake to find them after all a mirage ? Who can tell ? 
Peace be to his soul ! 


GoDFREY LocKER LAMPSON. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the ‘expectations of 
rain ’’—not necessarily the “rain amounts”—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In the three upper curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The third curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. In the lower curve low barometer readings 
are suggested by black shading, and high readings by stippled shading. 
The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and 

periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be used as 4 
reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. 
to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be below the seasonal average. 

(6) That, during the first eighteen days of December, 

there will be a slight but general excess of rain over 
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the British Isles, and that the excess will be more 
noticeable in the S.W. of England and Ireland than 
elsewhere. 


(c) That in January most of Scotland and Ireland will 
experience an excess of rain. 


(d) That before the end of January dry conditions will 
spread from the Continent over the 8.E. of England 
and bring about a deficiency of rain for the month 
when taken as a whole. 


(e) That this expected deficiency in the S.E. of England 
will ultimately extend to all parts of the British Isles, 
and that in many districts it will mark the commence- 
ment of drought in 1932. (See also The National 
Review, June, 1930; November, 1930; March, 1931 ; 
and November, 1931.) 


(f) That during February the precipitation (rain or snow) 
will be very deficient over all the British Isles, and 
that, generally, the month will prove to be a remark- 


ably dry one. 


WEATHER NoTES FOR DECEMBER. 

The Month.—According to our investigations—which refer 
more particularly to the London area—the first day or two 
of December should be mild but dull weather and rain may 
occur about December 2nd; followed by a clearing of the 
sky and a fine day situated about December 3rd. A good deal 
of fog appears probable between December 4th and 6th. 
According to our findings, disturbed conditions are likely to 
develop during the period December 10th to 20th ; this period 
should commence in mildness but after December 13th the 
day temperatures should decrease. Between December 14th 
and 16th, or about that time, the general conditions should 
become very disturbed, the wind increasing to gale force at 
8.W. Onor about December 16th the temperature is expected 
to fall further and the sky clear temporarily for about 24 
hours. The expected sequence of weather changes to follow 
shows that the wind may fall temporarily light or calm after 
the passage of the disturbance; such a calm would probably 
be followed 48 hours later by a renewal of high winds, dull, 
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gloomy weather and possibly snow showers (say about 
December 20th). During the fourth week of the month the 
temperature should rise again decidedly and reach or exceed 
the seasonal level by December 25th. As befits the occasion, 
an isolated patch of bright sunshine is shown as probable about 
December 24th and 25th, but, with that exception, the whole 
of the last eleven days of the month seem likely to be practic- 
ally sunless in the London area although brighter conditions 
may reasonably be expected to prevail on the Coast line of 
S.E. England. After December 20th the indications favour 
wind rather than rain. 


DunBoyneE.  16.xi.31. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE MILNER PAPERS 


South Africa, 1897-1899. Edited by Crcm HEADLAM. 
(Cassell. 30s.) 


THE object of this volume, and of another which is to 
follow it, is, as the editor tells us in his modest 
preface, to place before the public the material for a final 
judgment on one chapter of Lord Milner’s achievements. 
Mr. Headlam’s function has been to arrange a selection from 
the vast mass of documents in Lady Milner’s possession 
in such a way as to exhibit the chief actors in a great historical 
scene through their own writings, and to supply at the same 
time, by way of connection, just such a running commentary 
as is necessary to make these papers tell their own tale in 
a manner intelligible, after the lapse of a generation, to the 
reader of to-day. Including, as they do, among other 
confidential correspondence not hitherto published, a great 
number of letters of a private and unofficial character, which 
passed between Lord Milner on the one hand and the Colonial 
Office in the persons of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Selborne 
on the other, it is evident that the task of editing them 
is one of great responsibility. It is not too much to say 
that in the present volume, which takes the story down to 
the outbreak of war following on the ultimatum presented 
by President Kruger to the British Government on October 
9th, 1899, Mr. Headlam has discharged this responsibility 
in a manner which is deserving of the highest praise, and 
that in so doing he has not only rendered service of great 
value to the cause of truth and justice, but has earned the 
personal gratitude of countless friends of Lord Milner, to 
whom his reputation and memory are very dear. 

This is not, in any sense, the language of exaggeration. 
The cruel and rancorous vilification, which thirty years 
ago, was the familiar weapon of a great political party, has, 
of course, long since been forgotten, or is remembered now 
only to the shame of those who resorted to it. No sane man, 
at this time of day, believes, or affects to believe, that Lord 
Milner went out to South Africa in order to pick a quarrel 
with the Boers and then trample on their independence, or 
that he would for one moment have lent himself to such a 
part, even if—an equally impossible idea—he had been asked 
to do so. Neither would any sane man now suggest that 
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he was the tool of the mine-owners, or that a statesman of his 
wide vision and serene temper would, if he had to speak or 
act with firmness, condescend to the methods of a tyrant. 
It is obvious, then, that, in a sense, Lord Milner’s character 
is no longer in need of vindication. None the less, it is the 
greatest satisfaction to those who knew him to have it shown, 
as in these papers it is shown beyond all possibility of ques. 
tion or dispute, not only that all these imputations, once so 
recklessly made and so greedily swallowed, were totally 
untrue, but that they were in fact, to put it affirmatively, 
the very opposite of the truth. 

What, then, was the truth, the substratum of fact that 
is, on which a great superstructure of misrepresentation and 
falsehood was erected? It can be stated quite shortly. 
The task which lay before Lord Milner, when he went out 
to Capetown, was to maintain the supremacy of Great Britain, 
under the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, which had been 
definitely challenged by the Transvaal Government, and 
to arrest, with patient determination, the gradual process 
of encroachment by which that Government was hoping to 
elbow Great Britain out of Squth Africa and to take her place 
as the paramount power in that part of the world. There 
was no thought of attacking the independence of the Transvaal 
and war was out of the question, unless it was absolutely 
forced upon us. That this was from the first the policy of 
the British Government is made certain in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
letter of March 16th, 1898. That Lord Milner accepted, 
and agreed with it, is no less equally certain. How he 
translated it into action, day by day, during two and a half 
years of exhausting labour is the question to which this volume 
supplies the answer. 

It opens with an introductory chapter, giving a short 
sketch of his childhood and youth and early career, so as to 
show what manner of man Alfred Milner was when, at the 
age of 43, he undertook what developed into a gigantic effort. 
The picture is well and realistically drawn and leaves on the 
mind of the reader a vivid, and very truthful, idea of the 
mingled gaiety and thoughtfulness of a singularly strong 
and gifted nature. But, perhaps, it is not quite complete. 
To those whose memory goes back, as mine does, to his far-off 
college days, the most striking thing about him was not s0 
much this or that individual quality, as the sum total of the 
whole, and the impression of intellectual force which, even 
when he was an undergraduate, he left on all who came in con- 
tact with him. It wasinstantaneous. You could see, at once, 
that he was a man of overwhelming ability. And this was 
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not the result of any effort on his part. Though he was fully 
conscious of his own powers he never showed off or posed, 
and he was absolutely free from any taint of vanity or 
affectation. Neither was this impression due to brilliance 
in the common-place sense of the word. Verbal sword-play 
was not in his line. It was sheer force of personality, and 
aided as it was by a very handsome presence and a winning 
address it gave him a pre-eminence aimong his fellows which 
was absolutely unique. 

Evidently on leaving college a great future lay before him, 
if fate willed and the opportunity offered. But in what direc- 
tion? It soon became apparent that it would not be along 
the ordinary lines of political advancement through Parlia- 
ment. Even if he could earn enough at the Bar to get there, 
the fact remained that he was not cut out for party politics. 
He could speak well, extremely well indeed, if the case were 
one that called for lucid exposition or cogent argument. 
But he was not an orator and did not care to be one. He 
was a man of action, not of words. Neither was he willing 
to accept, or to ask others toaccept, the usual catch words 
and clichés and ready-made slogans, as they are now absurdly 
ealled, which are the grammar of politics; and he was most 
resolutely opposed to the doctrine of laisser-faire and to the 
policy of drift, whether in home or foreign affairs, which 
that doctrine inevitably encourages. His ideals and aspira- 
tions, though always under the control of a conspicuously 
sane judgment were, in fact, beyond his time, and would 
have made it difficult, if not impossible, for him to give his 
whole-hearted allegiance to either of the great parties of State 
in such a way as to enable him to lead it. His sympathy 
with labour and what is called socialism would alone have 
been enough to disqualify him. It was therefore fortunate 
that his attempt to enter Parliament in 1885 failed. He 
never regretted it, or wished to repeat it. 

Towards the end of 1881 his course was so far shaped 
that he decided to give up the Bar. It is pathetic now to 
read the extract from his diary which records this decision. 


16.12.81. 

“Well, my mind is made up. Resolution fixed. Bar thrown 
overboard. Off I go upon the wide ocean. If I live to 50 years it 
will be interesting to look back and see whither my venture has carried 
me. At any rate, as long as I keep my health—and if I lose it there 
is my fellowship to live upon—I have nothing to fear in life, the first 
condition of which is celibacy. One cannot have everything. I am 
@ poor man and must choose between public usefulness and private 
happiness. I choose the former, or rather I choose to strive for it.” 


And now, in the fullness of time, the 50 years are all 
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but completed, and looking back with sadness, as we once 
looked forward with hope, we can see, as from a point of 
vantage, the part which Alfred Milner played in the history 
of his country in something like its true perspective. He 
was a great Englishman, who dedicated his life, with unswerv- 
ing purpose, to its service. Not very long before his death, 
looking back on his career, he described himself, half 
humorously, as an “‘emergency man,” and in two great 
emergencies, in 1897 and again in 1917, he found his oppor- 
tunity. But the key to his position, as he tells us in the 
** credo,” which was found among his papers, and is included 
as an appendix in the last edition of his Questions of the Hour, 
is that, as an Englishman, he claimed with pride to be a 
citizen not of England only, or even of Great Britain, but of 
the whole Empire of which this country is the metropolis, 
‘“‘ This wider patriotism is,” he insists, 

“No mere exalted sentiment. It is a practical necessity, even 
from the point of view of Little England. England, nay more, Great 
Britain, nay more, the United Kingdom, is no longer the power in the 
world which it once was, or in isolation, capable of remaining a power 
at all. It is no longer even self-supporting. But the British Dominions 
as a whole are not only self-supporting. They are more nearly self- 
sufficient than any other political entity in the world, that is, if they 
can be kept an entity, if their present loose and fragile organisation 
can be made tenacious though elastic.” 

Then after pointing out that we cannot afford to part 
with our best blood by emigration, he continues in these 
words : 

“The time cannot be far distant when this practical aspect of 
Imperial unity will become apparent to everybody. The work of 
British Imperialists in my time has been to hold the fort, to keep alive 
the sentiments which made against disruption, which delayed it, against 
the time when its insanity became generally apparent. Their business 
has been, and still is, to get over the dangerous interval, during which 
Imperialism, which for long appealed only to the far-seeing few, should 
become the accepted faith of the whole nation.” 

This, better than anything else, explains his determination 
to keep the British flag flying in South Africa, peacefully 
indeed to the last extremity of patience, if that were possible, 
but not to flinch even from war, if there were no other 
alternative. That was the spirit that guided him from first 
to last, and it is in that spirit that he would wish to be judged. 

The problem before him was one of great gravity. At 
the bottom of it lay the long-standing racial question, the 
rivalry between the Dutch and English, now wrought up 
to extreme exasperation by the unlucky Jameson raid. 
One result had been to create among the Dutch a universal 
suspicion of the intentions and good faith of the British 
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Government, for which, indeed, there was no remedy but to 
live it down. But in the meantime every decision of import- 
ance had to be considered, and often, at great expense of time 
and energy, to be explained and justified, in the light of its 
reaction on the general position. The papers now published 
bear eloquent testimony to the number, variety, and com- 
plexity of the questions outside the ordinary routine of 
business which had to be dealt with by Lord Milner practically 
single-handed, and with little or no clerical assistance of 
any kind that could be trusted to deal with matters of a 
confidential nature. Besides constantly recurring questions 
as to the wrongs of the Uitlanders at Johannesburg and the 
misgovernment of the Transvaal, there were all sorts of 
others, inter-acting and reacting on one another, relative 
to the treatment of the natives, the administration of 
Rhodesia, the rights of the British South African Company, 
the attitude of the Cape Dutch, the relations of the High 
Commissioner with the Cape Ministry, with the Africander 
Bond and with Rhodes. The ability with which in every 
case the facts are mastered, and all pros and cons explained 
in such a manner as to leave no room either to misunderstand 
or to ignore them, is little less than amazing. A lesser man 
would have lost himself in detail, and been unable to see the 
wood for the trees. It is doubtful if even Milner could have 
carried on, but for his extraordinary swiftness of mind and 
his remarkable gift of method. He weighed time in golden 
scales and never wasted a minute, and by this means even 
found leisure to learn the taal, so as to be able to converse 
with the Dutch in their own language. Small wonder, if at 
critical moments he came perilously near to breaking point. 

One source of constant anxiety, which continuously 
preyed upon his mind, was the weakness of the British garrison 
in the colony. The Government at home were reluctant to 
send troops, partly because they feared it might seem pro- 
vocative, but not less on account of the expense and of 
possible difficulties in Parliament, not only with the opposi- 
tion, but with their own party as well. Milner’s view, on 
the other hand, was that the best way to ensure peace was 
to be prepared in time for war, at least to the extent of having 
sufficient force on the spot to forestall a surprise attack. 
The position, as he saw it, shortly after he arrived in South 
Africa is given in his reply to a request from Mr. Chamberlain 
for a private letter—‘‘ which I could show to Harcourt ”— 
as to the effect of the recent appearance of a British squadron 
and the arrival in Natal of an infantry battalion and a small 
quantity of artillery. Writing on the 2nd of August, 1897, 
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Milner states his conviction that these two measures between 
them had avoided war, which was actually imminent when 
he arrived in Africa, and that this was due to one thing, and 
one thing only, the impression made on the mind of the 
Transvaal Government by these two measures, which they 
regarded as a clear indication that we meant business and that 
they must yield or fight. He then goes on as follows in a 
passage that is so important as a clue to his conception of the 
position, that it should be quoted textually :— 
2.8.97. 


‘“. . . This is not my personal conviction merely. I have heard 
only one opinion on the subject from men who know South Africa 
and who could speak to me in confidence. My witnesses were all men 

q who dreaded war. Some of them—notably one, a high Transvaal official— 
were sympathisers with the Boer cause. But they recognised that 
the danger was not that we should attack the Transvaal, but that 
the Transvaal would take up an attitude of defiance towards us which 
in self-defence we could not tolerate. People, who would not openly 
say one word against the Transvaal, have implored me to impress 
upon the British Government that to take up and maintain a strong 
attitude and especially to keep such a force in our own country, as 
would impress the Boers with the danger of defying us was the only 
way to avert the catastrophe which they dreaded. I am sure they 
are right. We have to put our foot down and we must keep it there. 
The internal state of the Transvaal is the danger to South Africa. 
That country is in a terrible mess, social, political, and financial. I 
think great allowance must be made for the men who have to govern 
a country in that state, even if their methods often seem to us very 
unwise. We should be very patient with them, very conciliatory, 
remembering how much excuse they have for regarding us with suspicion. 
But we cannot afford to appear, or to be, weak. It is no use being 
conciliatory if people think you are only conciliatory because you are 
afraid. There are men among the Boers themselves, who know péer- 
fectly well that, if their country is to be preserved, reforms must come, 
that the present oppressive system of government cannot go on for 
ever. We cannot give them direct assistance. But a firm attitude 
on our part gives them indirect assistance, as some at least among them 
are well aware, for, where appeals to the reason of dopperdom fail, 
they can appeal to its fears, by pointing out that there is a degree of 
harshness, whether to Uitlanders or Natives, which means war with 
England. And from war with England I believe even the most violent 
of the reactionaries will shrink, as they have shrunk already, if such 4 
contingency stares them fairly in the face. .. .” 


For more than two anxious years this prophecy held 
good, and by the exercise of incredible patience the final 
catastrophe was postponed. Why was it that the Boers after 
waiting so long decided at last to act? Perhaps they were 
counting on the chapter of accidents, a change of Government 
in England, and the recall of the High Commissioner, or, 
may be, they were hoping for help from Germany, or more 
likely they wanted time to screw their courage to the sticking’ 
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place. In any case they could utilise the interval to 
arm themselves to the teeth, while our defences remained in 
statu quo. The Cape Government was abetting them, openly 
by allowing munitions of war to reach them in large quantities 
through the Colony, secretly, as was subsequently shown 
in a letter from one of the Cape Ministers—his name is not 
disclosed—which was discovered at Bloemfontein, when 
Lord Roberts entered the town, by promising not to allow 

needed for the defence of Kimberley to reach their desti- 
nation. And then, for the latter part of the time, had they not 
on their side Sir William Butler, the General in command of 
the British Forces at Capetown, a violent Krugerite as Lord 
Milner calls him, who refused to contemplate the possibility 
of war and did his utmost to baulk the High Commissioner 
and undermine his influence ? Why he was given this post 
at such a critical time, without previous consultation with 
Mr. Chamberlain, who would certainly have objected, nobody 
seems to know. It was an act of imbecility on the part of 
the War Office quite inexplicable, if it had not been so 
characteristic. 

Towards the end of 1898, Lord Milner was summoned to 
England to take counsel with Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir 
William Butler, who automatically took his place as Acting 
High Commissioner, was left for some three months with a 
very free hand. This undoubtedly hastened the crisis, and 
on Lord Milner’s return, events began to move rapidly. A 
monster petition, addressed by the Uitlanders to the British 
Government, led to a personal conference between Lord Milner 
and President Kruger at Bloemfontein. At this Conference 
the issue was narrowed down to the question on what terms 
the Uitlanders were to be admitted to the franchise. Lord 
Milner demanded on their behalf that they should be granted 
the rights of full citizenship on a reasonable residential 
qualification. The President, obsessed with the idea that 
the independence of his country was at stake, insisted on 
conditions that would have reduced the grant to a nullity. 
For six days of continuous and exhausting toil, which left 
Milner and his secretaries little time for rest even at night, 
the struggle went on, until at last, worn out in mind and body, 
and satisfied that agreement was impossible and further 
discussion futile, he broke off the Conference. 

From that time onward it looks as though nothing short 
of a miracle could have staved off war. Great Britain had 
made a demand from which she could not recede. Neither 
could she, for the moment, enforce it, for the troops were 
not there in sufficient numbers even for the barest needs of 
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defence against surprise. There was nothing for it, therefore, 
but to play for time, and so, perforce, negotiations continued, 
till at last the Transvaal Government put a sudden end to 
them by their ultimatum. 

Some people at the time thought that even after Bloem- 
fontein, peace might have been preserved with better 
diplomacy on the part of the Colonial Office, and that the 
publication of Lord Milner’s famous “ Helot”’ dispatch so 
soon after the Conference broke down was an error. If s0, 
it was not Lord Milner who was to blame. The dispatch 
was written by him in response to an urgent request for a 
statement of the British case which could be published 
when the right time came. It was for the Government to 
say when this should be. 

There were others who thought that the Conference had 
not been well managed, that the High Commissioner had been 
too peremptory and that President Kruger could have been 
induced to yield if he had been approached in more conciliatory 
terms. One not too generous critic is reported to have said 
that a formal conference was not the way to get round the 
President, and that a sensible man would easily have settled 
matters with him in a friendly talk over a pipe of tobacco. 
This is to forget that the object was not to get round Mr. 
Kruger, even if he were open to reason, which he was not, 
but to pin him down definitely, in black and white, to some- 
thing that he could not afterwards get away from and that 
this was just what a friendly talk could not do. The best 
answer to this sort of misgiving is perhaps to be found in 
the portrait of the President, obviously a speaking likeness, 
which, by the courtesy of Mrs. Chapin, is included in this 
volume. It may well be that it contains the answer to other 
questions as well, and that the real secret of the Boer War 
lies in the prejudice and passion plainly written on that grim, 
and stubborn, and vindictive face. 


J M. RENDEL. 
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SOME RECENT NOVELS 


THE number of thoroughly competent novels now published 
makes it impossible for any one person to read them all in 
a given time; this article, therefore, does not claim to be 
exhaustive. It is little more than a series of notes on a few 
of this autumn’s novels, all of which, for one reason or 
another, seem to me worth reading. And, since it is difficult 
to hit upon any satisfactory classification of novels, let me 
take two quite simple categories, the foreign scene and the 
English scene. Among novels illustrating the foreign scene 
I put very high World Champions (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net), 
which is a translation by Mr. Hamish Miles of M. Paul 
Morand’s clever picture of Americans through a Frenchman’s 
eyes called Champions du Monde. The narrator gives us 
four American men at different periods of their lives, first 
as University students in 1909, at a critical time in their 
several careers in 1919, and finally as they are in 1929. The 
four men go very different ways. Ogden Webb becomes a 
diplomat and a settler of the world’s business, Jack Ram a 
professional boxer, Clarence van Norden an ace of the flying 
corps, and Max Brodsky, a Jew, the husband of a clever 
ambitious Jewess. The irony of the book lies in the French- 
man’s conviction that these typical men of America, gifted, 
powerful, all drive and enthusiasm, are children in the hands 
of their women. Van Norden, under his mother’s doting 
pressure, turns into a useless exquisite; Ram is driven to 
crooked fighting and suicide by the extravagance of his wife ; 
Brodsky is ruined by his wife, Nadine ; and only Ogden Webb 
is saved, not by his own ability—for he, too, is the victim of 
Nadine’s ambitious dishonesty—but by his wife and second 
self. Mrs. Webb is a triumphant portrait of the type of 
American woman whom M. Morand regards as the embodiment 
of cold force, making up to herself for sentimental starvation 
by welding her husband and herself into a single weapon 
which can go on cutting even after the male element is dead. 
What makes this book remarkable is its cleverness and its 
animation; what makes Mrs. Sarah Millin’s The Sons of 
Mrs. Aab (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net) remarkable is its 
powerful use of a scene unfamiliar to most English people. 
The scene is a dreary, shrivelled-up village of diamond- 
diggers on the banks of the River Vaal. The great days of 
surface digging being long over, only failures live there, 
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content to wash with their Kaffirs in the hope of small gains, 
and where a woman with no other means can just live by 
sorting out the tiny stones. Any white man who has the 
means or energy will get out of Sheba as quickly as possible; 
but men like the drunken old doctor or Hercules Aab will 
not get out, however much they wish, simply through want 
of the necessary energy. Hercules Aab is the central figure 
of a tragedy. Not only want of energy ties him to Sheba, 
but the dependance on him of his mother and his idiot brother, 
his mother’s darling, Gideon. Chafing against this tie sets 
up an obsession in Hercules’ mind. He will insure this 
sickly being’s life, and, fiercely making every sacrifice to 
pay the premiums on the fraudulently obtained policy, will 
gloat and gloat on the freedom his brother’s death will buy 
him. But fate turns upon him, as it turns upon poor Fanny 
King, the schoolmistress, an excellently drawn character, 
while death in harness carries off the old doctor, and the war 
changes Redmarsh, the drunken remittance man, once 
Fanny’s sweetheart, into a decent being. Mrs. Millin traces 
her lines with a sure, sad hand. She knows her characters, 
and realizes that, for some people, life is inexorably severe. 
Then, with a passing mention of Panait Istrati’s violent 
tale of passion, T'he Bitter Orange Tree (Leonard Stein with 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. net), in which strongly coloured Balkan 
characters hurtle against one another, I come to Mrs. Amabel 
Williams-Ellis’s short stories of life in Russia since the 
Revolution called Volcano (Cape. 7s. 6d. net). The author's 
intention, as she states it in a very interesting preface, is to 
illustrate various phases of the Russian revolution from the 
years of its imminence and outbreak to the confusion and 
uncertain clashes that it caused all over the vast Russian 
Empire and onwards to the outlook of the younger generation 
to-day, devoted slaves and prophets of a cause that takes 
no account of the individual. The longer tales in this 
collection, notably “‘ Happy Ending” and ‘‘ On the Banks 
of the River,” are particularly interesting to anyone who 
has curiosity about life in Russia, nor is there anything in 
the nature of propaganda to distract the reader. Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis just shows the Bolshevist doctrine working 
against the individual’s natural longings, causing Varvara, 
in the first named, to betray her lover and seek her own 
death, and the woman doctors of the “ Shock Brigade” in 
the second to be cattish to their comrade who marries, 
Bolshevik fashion, the brilliant surgeon who cares far more 
about surgery than the spread and practice of the Marxian 
doctrine. Mrs. Williams-Ellis has used her material with great 
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skill and complete artistic honesty. Finally, in this category 
mention may be made of They Came to the Oastle (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net) by Mr. Anthony Bertram, who gathers 
together rather an amusing company of paying guests in an 
Austrian castle. He is most amusing when rather cruelly 
making fun of an Oxford tutor and an intense lady from the 
Cotswolds who dresses in homespun and runs a country dance 
club. His little gigolo is not bad, either, but his novelist 
is rather a bore. 

Now we come to the home scene, and here, to my mind, 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf soars right away from all the rest with 
The Waves (Hogarth Press. 7s, 6d. net.) No better short 
description of it can be found than that on the dust cover: 
In Mrs. Woolf’s new novel each character speaks in 
soliloquy against the background of the sea. Several lives 
thus appear as a pageant detached from the framework of 
daily life, but they change and grow old as time goes on. 
In the end one of the characters sums up the effect of their 
lives as a whole.” It is quite possible, indeed quite certain, 
that not everybody will understand or appreciate this very 
remarkable experiment, which only a writer like Mrs. Woolf, 
with an abnormally clear internal vision and a sense of the 
poetic continuity of life, could possibly have carried through. 
Some may find it monotonously lyrical, others too remote 
from their experience, others again may think the characters 
too fluent in their soliloquies to give the effect of naturalness ; 
yet even so—though I should not agree with them—it would 
be worth their while to try this new effort to solve the 
novelist’s crucial problem, namely, how to inter-relate the 
disconnected elements in life without leaving out or distorting 
too much, so as to give the effect of poetic “ full circle.” 
Here three men and three women, united at the beginning 
in childhood, in the sequel, like English-style skaters at a 
vast figure to an orange, converge once or twice to dine and 
spend the evening together. While they are diverging, 
performing their own convolutions, they are yet conscious 
of belonging in some sense to the whole of which the others 
are a part. And in order to convey this, Neville the poet, 
Bernard the story-teller, Louis the aloof business man, 
Susan the primitive mother-woman, Jinny the sensuous 
woman, and Rhoda the aloof dreamer, from their nursery 
days onwards, are represented as indulging in a continuous 
mutual dialogue, in which each speech is not heard, or only 
ideally heard, by the others. At first the effect is strange, 
but the strangeness soon wears off; the reader, almost 
unconsciously, finds himself at home in this little world, 
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following the actions and reactions of the characters as they 
pass from nursery to school, university, marriage, parenthood, 
joy and sorrow, illusion and disillusion, now challenging life’s 
reality, now insisting on it, now acquiescing in the bond of 
the flesh and now submitting. The sea, breaking on the 
shore from dawn to nightfall of a single day, makes incidental 
music at intervals to this beautiful composition, emphasizing 
the rhythm of the whole. Mr. R. C. Sheriff's A Fortnight 
in September (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. net) may appeal to 
them better, but I have a shrewd suspicion that the 
average reader will judge this tale far less enthusiastically 
than did most of our professional critics of novels who, as a 
whole, lavished an extraordinary shower of approbatory 
adjectives on this little work. It is just a sketch of a city 


clerk’s family on their summer holiday, marvellously clear. 


and accurate in observation and charmingly sentimental in 
tone. 

Mr. J. D. Beresford is one of our most serious novelists, 
though it always seems to me that his mental spectacles 
are a shade too grey. He is now beginning a trilogy which 
is to follow the life of the Hillington family from the eighteen- 
sixties to the present day. The first part, called The Old 
People (Collins. 7s. 6d. net) has just appeared, and it promises 
well, though it is a distinctly sober story, as it stands, of 
country life in the ’seventies and ’eighties. The character- 
drawing of Miles Hillington, a rather undecided and elusive 
man, and of the three children, Babs, Bob and Owen, is 
admirable and the Victorian episodes are quite authentic. 
The ultimate success of this work will depend on its rhythm 
as a whole, but its continuation will be worth looking forward 
to. A strong contrast to Mr. Beresford’s quiet style will 
be found in two books by quite young women about quite 
young people. Lady Longford’s Making Conversation 
(Leonard Stein with Gollancz. 7s. 6d. net) will cause a good 
deal of laughter, I fancy, among those who are not pained. 
His heroine, Martha Freke, is not a lovable creature, it is 
true ; but her earnest efforts to say the right thing frequently 
end in distinctly comic disaster. There is a jolly ribaldry 
about these reminiscences of schooldays and Oxford days, 
and a strong sense of the ridiculous. It would be difficult 
to help laughing, for instance, at the description of the 
Christmas party at Mrs. Freke’s, when the Belgian refugee, 
drunk, slapped the Serbian monk on the back with a “ Bon 
soir, Rasputin !” 

OrLOo WILLIAMS. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence. Edited 
by Christopher St. John. (Constable, 21s.) Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is fond of proclaiming his pacifist motto “‘ No More 
War.” We shall, many of us, be glad to adopt as our slogan, 
“No More Shaw,” for really the lengths to which push and 
self-advertisement go in Mr. Shaw’s case can hardly be 
believed. Here is an intimate, not to say passionate, 
correspondence admitted to publication, prefaced and com- 
mented on by one of the writers (the other being dead) 
apparently solely with a view to bringing himself once more 
into public notice, for there is no other obvious reason why 
this book should have appeared. A little mental arithmetic 
shows that neither of the writers was young at the time 
these letters were written. Now there is no reason why men 
of forty should not have love passages with women of fifty, 
but as such affairs appear neither romantic nor charming 
to others, they should be discreetly veiled if the lovers do 
not want to be held up to ridicule. Ellen Terry is so enshrined 
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in the hearts of all who ever saw her that not even this book, 
with its raking up of old scandals, will shake her position. 
Only one wishes, for her own sake, that she had had a better 
eye for a man. Her sterling moral qualities show even 
through all the parade of this sham love affair (the preface 
tells us that there was “ nothing in it’), and the reader will 
find his liking for her increased as his indignation grows 
against the individual who, in his insatiable desire to be 
talked about, made public what was written for him alone, 


Vacant Thrones, a volume of political portraits, by Sir Ian 
Malcolm. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.)—This readable book consists 
of a series of sketches of well-known public men with some of 
whom the author was intimate, and with all of whom he was 
acquainted. Critical studies must not be looked for. Sir Ian 
manages to praise even the most pernicious or unattractive 
of the persons described. The sketches of men with whom 
he was intimate are really good, none the worse for being 
biassed by his affection for them. One of these is the portrait 
of Lord Curzon, which is excellent. That of Lord Balfour, 
with whom Sir Ian Malcolm was also very well acquainted, is 
less definite, partly because Lord Balfour himself was so very 
indefinite. The sketch of Lord Salisbury is good, but the 
‘author takes away one of the bons mots of his subject to hand 
it to Mr. Harry Cust. It was Lord Salisbury himself who 
translated his family motto Sero Sed Serio as “‘ Unpunctual 
but Hungry.” Perhaps the best sketch is that of Alfred 
Lyttelton, for it is written with real emotion about the most 
attractive and versatile man of his generation, whom to know 
was to love, and whose death, at the height of his power and 
fame, was “like an eclipse of the sun.” None who knew 
Alfred Lyttelton but felt that sense of darkening when they 
heard the news that he had passed away. | 


Sir Francis Burdett and His Times, 1770-1844, by M. W. 
Patterson (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 28s., 2 vols.) ‘“‘ I think,” 
wrote Benjamin Disraeli, “Sir Francis Burdett was the 
greatest gentleman I ever knew.” The description from 
which this sentence is taken goes far to explain the com: 
plexities of a man who started life as an extreme Radical 
and ended it as a Tory supporter of the Duke of Wellington, 
The truth is, Burdett was a country gentleman and a patrician 
to the core. He stood, above everything, for King and Con: 
stitution. He rode on horseback from his home in Wiltshire 
to Westminster ; he once explained, to a wondering House 
of Commons, as a proof of his ‘ state of beggary,” that Lady 


